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Introducing 


Miss BeuLca M. WapsworTH 
Assistant Editor 


HE School Arts Family has grown so large that it has become 

necessary to have assistance in the editorial department. The 
editor and the publishers are confident that all will be pleased with 
the selection which has been made for the important work of an 
assistant editor 


Miss Wadsworth has had long experience as a teacher and 
supervisor of art and has become well known and highly appreci 
ated. Her work at Kalamazoo for the past fifteen years has been 
notable for efficiency. Her contributions to this magazine have 
always been constructive and entertaining. Her appointment will 
make the magazine more useful as she develops new ideas and 
practical helps for the teacher 


Beginning with this issue of January, 1929, the title page of 


Tue Scuoot Arts Macazine will carry the additional name of 
Beula M.Wadsworth, assistant editor 
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Art as a Factor in Character Development 


FLORENCE TILTON 


Art Department, Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 


RT teaches wise choices in the cre- 

ating of environment. Art and in- 
dustrial art open a wide field for wise use 
of leisure time. The person who lives 
the laws of design is one who has a well 
developed character. 

You may have heard the song ‘‘Since 
Henry Made Lizzy a Lady’’; there were 
a number of things that Henry did in 
order to make Lizzy a lady, but any of 
you who have seen the new “Lizzy” 
will agree with me that she is far more 
beautiful than the old ‘‘Lizzy.” Ford 
used to scoff at the idea of a design being 
an essential element in the construction 
of a car, but he has been forced to hire 
trained designers who have done every- 
thing in their power to make the new 
var conform with the principles of good 
design. He has done this in the hope of 
increasing sales. 

Environment has always been a very 
essential element in character develop- 
ment. Wecanscarcely expect beautiful 
lives to come from environments of dis- 
order, dirt and sordidness. Why is it 
that so many of our young folks in small 
towns of the middle west have such 
limited ideals? One is the lack of 
beauty in their surroundings. 
look has been narrow. The ugly frame 
houses, our barren main streets are not 
an inspiration to the growing child. He 
has no opportunity to see good pictures, 


The out- 


good architecture or good sculpture, and 
all too few times to read good literature. 
By teaching art appreciation we hope 
to help him to make choices which will 
add beauty to his home, his school, his 
city and state. We want them so at- 
tractive that the child will want to spend 
his leisure time at home. The group of 
boys and girls who have attractive yards 
with space for play will bring the crowd 
there instead of going with the gang to 
some other place of amusement. 

A mother had seven sons, who all be- 
When the last one left 
she wept and begged him to remain. A 
neighbor said, ‘‘I know why your boys 
went to sea.”” ‘“‘Why?” she inquired. 
“Because you have always had that 
picture of a ship on the rolling sea in your 
living room,”’ replied the neighbor. 

The impressions we receive through 


came sailors. 


our eyes will often outlive impressions we 
receive through our ears. Which do you 
remember most from your childhood, 
a picture that hung in your room or a 
story you were told? We can expect 
pictures of the right kind, full of color 
and imagination, to have an uplifting 
effect on the youth of today. Such 
pictures placed before the children of 
a community will be a worth-while 
investment. 

We hear much today about the wise 


use of leisure time. America and es- 
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pecially the middle west has been greatly 
lacking in artistic appreciation because 
there has been so little leisure, the period 
for artistic development has been short 
and we have had some Puritanic tradi- 
tions which have opposed art. The 
situation is different today. The leisure 
has come. Unless it is used wisely our 
youth will suffer. Would it not be far 
better for a boy to be interested in color 
cement than to be spending hours in the 
local pool hall? There are many phases 
of art and industrial art work that young 
people could be instructed in that would 
give untold pleasure and keep them 
employed many hours which might be 
spent on the streets or among bad 
associates. I have seen very few girls 
who would not become enthusiastic over 
basketry, polychrome or gesso work, 
batik, tie and dye, tooled leather, cone 
painting and artistic embroidery when 
they were taught the crafts by enthu- 
siastic teachers. When boys find a local 
demand for a knowledge of lettering, 
poster making, block printing and other 
crafts they will spend long hours work- 
ing over a project. I have gone to 
junior high school at 7.45 a. m. and 
found children waiting for me to ask for 
extra help. I organized clubs which met 
at 8.00 a. m. to keep the children em- 
ployed who had to come early because 
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of the necessity of riding with parents 
who went to work early. I always had 
more joining than I could conveniently 
handle. I have had difficulty in getting 
the last child to leave at night because 
they were so interested. 

Some one has defined Design as a 
conscious arrangement of orderly parts. 
In order to have a fully developed char- 
acter we must have unity, center of inter- 
est, balance, rhythm and a purpose in life. 
Character is a matter of growth, a thing 
in which we build many parts a little at a 
time; but the man of strong character is 
the man who has a central purpose, who 
has a major interest. When we teach 
the principles of design through art and 
craft work we put into practice these 
laws, and we are strengthening that 
feeling for the essentials of good charac- 
ter, for these are the laws every designer 
applies in producing works of art. 

Teach the children to love beauty 
through consciously trying to produce 
beauty, through beautiful surroundings, 
through a study of the masterpieces of 
beautiful construction, and beauty will 
be the result. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, the famous pastor of the Park 
Avenue Church in New York City, has 
said that the cure of many modern 
social ills is beauty, beauty of environ- 
ment. 
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TWO GARDEN GATE DESIGNS BY GRADE VIII STUDENTS OF THE DOVER, OHIO, PUBLIC 
MARGARET H. GENDER, ART TEACHER. SUCH PROBLEMS ARE EXCELLENT CORRELATION 


AND HOME NEEDS 


THEY MAKE FINE SUBJECTS IN DESIGN FOR THE WINTER MONTHS IN 
TION FOR SPRING GARDEN DAYS 


The School Arts Magazine, Janua 
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Interpretation of Music through 
Line, Form, and Color 


EVERETT E. LOWRY 
Director of Art, City Public Schools, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


HE art department of the Richard 

J. Reynolds High School, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, recently tried an 
interesting experiment in interpreting 
music abstractly through the mediums 
of line, form and color. The subjects of 
the experiment were mostly freshmen 
taking high school art for the first time. 
Very little training in the fundamentals, 
such as design, composition, rhythm, 
balance, and color had been given 
them previous to this time. For the 
most part, such conditions made for 
spontaneous, original and imaginative 
drawing. 

There were two experiments, with and 
without the use of a talking machine. 
The first was conducted as follows: 

The day before the experiment, the 
teacher asked the students to think of a 
selection of music, with which they were 
familar, to interpret abstractly in a 
drawing. They were to think of three 
things in connection with the music 
selected: (1) the mood it portrayed, (2) 
the kind of rhythm, whether flowing or 
jerky, (3) the colors which might be 
used in the interpretation. 

Suggestions were made that drawings 
or designs were to be made in abstract 
form; warm colors and angular lines sug- 
gest exciting moments, jerky rhythm, 
crescendos, joy, etc., while cool colors 
and graceful flowing lines express a 
more flowing rhythm, quiet moments, 
sadness, respose and the like. 


At the beginning of class period next 
day, all the instruction the teacher gave 
was, ‘‘Today you are going to interpret 
your selection of music. Please get out 
your art materials and begin work.” 
Keen interest was displayed right at the 
beginning; seemingly no one hesitated— 
they were eager to show the teacher what 
they could do unaided. It seemed a 
great adventuretothem. In all earnest- 
ness many whistled, sang, or hummed 
their selection as they drew. At the 
end of the hour, each student had com- 
pleted a plate. 

The results were crude, odd, and quite 
original. The students had made draw- 
ings they could call their own. No two 
plates were alike in composition, color, 
use of line andform. A decided rhythm 
in keeping with a particular selection, 
was very evident in many drawings. 
The drawings naturally classified them- 
selves into two types: (1) interpretation 
of a mood, and (2) interpretation of an 
excerpt of pronounced rhythm. No 
criticisms were made of these composi- 
tions previous to second experiment. 

The second experiment was conducted 
differently only in that the students 
interpreted music as it was played to 
them by a talking machine. Four 
records were played in turn through- 
out the period as follows: Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,”’ Halvorsen’s “‘ March of 
the Boyards,’’ Brahms’ ‘ Hungarian 
Dances,’’ and Ponchinelli’s ‘‘Dance of 
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the Hours.”’ There were decided im- 
provements in these compositions. In 
many instances there was a more correct 
interpretation of rhythm and mood. 
The compositions were better in design 
quality, and the colors more harmonious. 

The writer is making no attempt to 
compare results of the two experiments, 
but rather to show two possible ways of 
obtaining original work. The general 


é 
attitude of the class was that they were 
delighted in doing this original designing. 
Aside from this, music of the quiet, 
soothing nature, played while children 
are doing art work, seems to have a 
decided effect on the children in that it 
quiets their nerves, makes them more 
contented to work, and stimulates their 
imagination. 
Music has its charms! 


Hand-Made Musical Instruments 


ANNIE B. GRAY 
Frostburg State Normal School, Frostburg, Maryland 
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THE HAND-MADE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THE ORCHESTRA IN ACTION 


ENIOR III returned after their 

period of practice teaching, thrilled 
with many interesting ideas for making 
school work more pleasant and the 
schoolroom a joy for the small folks. 

One thought lead to the construction 
of musical instruments to be used by 
primary children, so a student reported 
on the possibilites of making instruments 
under the classification: wind, string, 
Each student chose the 
instrument which appealed to her inter- 
est and the work began. 


and percussion. 


The students collected cigar boxes, 


cocoanut shells, long neck gourds, rims 
from small cheese boxes, embroidery 
hoops, corn stalks, wheat straws, linen 
from a wrecked aeroplane, old mandolin 
strings, and hair from a horse’s tail. 

The experiment was on its way. The 
students were keen with enthusiasm 
and steeped in 
putting the right things together to pro- 
duce tone and a resemblance to the real 


curiosity, intent on 


thing. 
The first 
cocoanut banjo was filing the edges of a 


step in constructing the 


half of cocoanut shell and sawing out of 
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opposite sides pieces large enough to 
allow the neck of the instrument to fit 
neatly and firmly. The neck was made 
of basswood fifteen inches long, three 
inches wide, and one-half inch thick, 
four holes drilled in one end to set pegs 
or keys and small brads driven in the 
other to attach strings. A piece of 
linen taken from a wrecked aeroplane 
was stretched taut and fastened tightly 
by well rosined cord. The cord found 
its place in a groove about one-half inch 

Shellac gave 
When dry, the 


strings were placed in order over a small 


from the top of the shell. 
it firmness and strength. 


wooden bridge which was used to raise 
the strings. 

The construction of the long neck 
gourd banjo was similar to the cocoanut 
shell. The large end of the gourd was 
used for the resonating body and the 
neck covered by a piece of one-fourth 
inch basswood for its completion. A piece 
of aeroplane linen covered the body and 
shellac gave the desired finish. Strings 
were placed over a well-set bridge to 
produce tone. 

For the cigar box violin, the design 
was first cut in the top of the box and 
then the neck was placed where sections 
had been cut from the top of the box. 
A set 


wood was made and strings were at- 


bridge of one-fourth inch bass- 
tached. The bow was made of hickory 
with hair from a horse’s tail stretched 
and well rosined. The finished instru- 
ment was painted and shellaced. 

The lyre, cello, lute, and monochord 
were made of cigar boxes. The mono- 
chord was constructed with neck, bridge, 
keys, and only ‘cello string (D) was 
used, not four as on the banjo. 

For the triangle harp three pieces of 
twelve inches, fifteen 


walnut wood 
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inches, and eighteen inches respectively 
After 
with a piece of 


and one inch thick can be used. 
bracing each corner 
brass, drill eight holes in the eighteen- 
inch strip evenly spaced; place tacks 
on the twelve-inch strip to correspond 
Use strings the same 
Old 
can be 


with the holes. 
but of different 
mandolin 


size, lengths. 


violin or strings 
The 
narrow strip of wood on the eighteen- 
tuned to 


used. strings are raised by a 


and twelve-inch sides and 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C. 

Of the percussion instruments the 
kettle drum was fashioned from a mix- 
ing bowl with aeroplane linen tightly 
stretched and shellaced for the head and 
two soft headed elastic drum sticks for 
playing. The drum fitted a frame made 
of a small hoop and placed on legs for 
ease in playing. 

The marimba and xylophone keys 
were made of poplar wood. One must 
exercise extreme care in measuring these 
different pieces because the experiment 
has shown that the tone, quality and 
pitch are affected by its length and its 
thickness. 
the key about one-fourth inch from the 
The keys are then loosely held on 


Bore a hole in the center of 


end. 
a frame by nails. Use as many keys as 
desired and always test for tone. A 
small mallet with a square head is used 
for playing. 

The tambourine was made by putting 
a pair of metal embroidery hoops to- 
gether with ten two-inch nails set be- 
tween the hoops at equal distance apart 
and pop bottle tops placed on the nails. 
The opposite end of the nails were placed 
between the second pair of hoops and 
equally spaced. Solder the nails and 
this will hold the hoops firmly, making a 


jiggling tambourine, 
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The most successful wind instruments 
were the fife, shepherd’s pipe, and pipes 
of Pan made from a cornstalk, alder, and 
wheat straws. The fife was made from 
a twelve-inch piece of cornstalk with the 
pith burned out and closed at one end 
with paraffin. Sound was produced by 
boring a hole near the closed end and 
seven smaller holes near the open end. 
The alder pipe or shepherd’s pipe was 
similarly made. Pipes of Pan were 
somewhat peculiar in arrangement. Fif- 
teen large wheat straws ranging from 
six to three inches were placed in a row 


with one end even. At each end of the 
straws a stout cord was woven in and 
out to hold the straws firmly and evenly. 
The cord was placed about one-half inch 
from the end of the shortest straw. To 
play, one must blow over the even end 
of the straws. 

This experiment was completed with 
most satisfying results. Simple airs 
may be successfully played on these 
instruments and the problem very nicely 
correlates art, music, language, and 
handicraft, as well as making useful and 
decorative pieces for the classroom. 


Pierced “Ivory” Work 


JANET KATHERINE SMITH 


Kansas City, Missouri 


HE sheet celluloid that comes in 
several different weights lends itself 
very well to the development of a new 
handicraft. The simplest form of this is 
piercing, like the pierced metal often 
used in craft work, but far easier. The 
equipment is the same: a saw frame, 
jeweller’s saw blades No. 4, and files of 
various sizes (a small nail file could serve 
for this). Paper knives, baggage tags, 
window wedges and pendants are simple 
problems to start with. Bracelets and 
Spanish combs introduce the element of 
bending the material, which is not so 
difficult as it would seem, but they are 
mainly of plain pierced work. Even 
desk sets, boxes, fern dishes and the like 
may be made with no other equipment, 
and the celluloid in combination with 
metal can be used for exceedingly ad- 
vanced and beautiful problems. 
It is useful to have a sawing board 
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made of a four-inch strip of wood about 
ten inches long, with a V cut at one end. 
This should be clamped to your work 
table and project the V well beyond the 
edge, so that the ivory or celluloid can be 
worked on it, avoiding saw nicks on the 
table. A clamp from the dime store will 
fasten it. 
chased at any jeweller’s supply company. 
Ask for a jeweller’s adjustable saw 


The saw frame may be pur- 


frame; it will cost somewhere between 
ninety cents and a dollar and a quarter, 
depending on the depth of the frame. 
The six-inch depth will take even quite 
large objects, and is also a good size for 
metal book ends and similar things. 
For fine work, the six-inch Swiss needle- 
point jeweller’s files (half-round, knife- 
edge, and rat-tail) are best, and cost 
about twenty-five cents apiece. They 
will be useful for metal work as well. 
First comes the design; in this case 
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A GROUP OF PIERCED “‘IVORY’’ WORK FOR APPLICATION TO CELLULOID. SIMPLER AND BOLDER DESIGN 
THAN THESE WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE BEGINNER. THIS HANDICRAFT WELL DONE PRODUCES 
BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS 
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suppose it to be for a baggage tag. A 
monogram is good, if simple; so is any 
abstract motif. There must be a place 
at the top for a strap or chain to fasten 
the tag to the suitcase, and this must be 
an integral part of the design. A book 
from the library on Japanese sword- 
guards will furnish innumerable sug- 
gestions for pierced patterns, and stencils 
are also helpful in showing that all parts 
of the design must be tied together by 
sections of the celluloid left unpierced. 
No part of the design should have less 
than one-eighth inch of the celluloid 
between the pierced place, or there may 
be danger of the thin place cracking 
through. This at once regulates the 
scale of the patterning. Keep the 
designs simple and straightforward, and 
avoid curly-cues and projections be- 
yond the edges that could catch on 
things. 

The design being complete, trace it on 
tough thin paper and paste it thoroughly 
to the celluloid. Allow to dry before 
starting the sawing. Adjust the blade 
in the frame at the handle end, making 
sure that the teeth of the blade point 
downward toward the handle. Then 
put the other end of the frame against 
the table, or in the V of your sawing 
board, and spring the frame a little by 
shoving against the table, as you screw 
in the other end of the blade. This will 
insure a taut blade, for if there is any 
looseness, the blade will break much 
sooner. Start cutting with an easy 
gentle pull downward, let the blade slide 
up, pull down again, and so on. Keep 
the blade vertical; do not tip it toward 
either side, or forward. A taut blade 
and a vertical stroke give the best insur- 
ance against breaking blades. Saw 
easily, and the celluloid cuts very fast. 


To saw out the pierced part of the 
pattern, make a hole with a drill or a 
nail in the center of the part to be 
sawed out. Take the blade out of the 
frame at the end away from the handle, 
slide it through this hole and tighten it in 
the frame again, with the celluloid 
strung on the blade; and saw as before. 
Always approach a line gradually from 
this center hole not coming suddenly 
upon it at right angles and expecting the 
blade to turn in a single stroke. To 
turn corners, take a few small and very 
gentle strokes in the same place, not at- 
tempting to make any progress, and you 
will find that the blade will turn easily 
to the required new direction, without 
forcing it. If a corner is too sharp to 
turn in this way, back up gently to the 
starting hole, turn the blade, and ap- 
proach the corner from the other side, 
until the two cuts meets. And always 
saw just outside the line, in 
material. 

When the piercing is done, finish the 
edges by filing. The more careful the 
sawing has been, the less time will be 
needed correcting nicks and poorly done 
curves by the file. The shine may be 
taken off, scratches removed and the 
edges slightly rounded by rubbing 
thoroughly with the finest grade of sand- 
paper. Silver polish will make it still 
more soft and satiny. In the case of 
black celluloid, this makes the article 
look as if carved from ebony. A light 
waxing improves the finish, and com- 
pletes an individual gift that is both 
useful and good-looking. 

The celluloid itself may be obtained 
from the W. E. Keough Company, 201 
Marengo Avenue, Forest Park, Illinois, 
and is quite inexpensive. It sells in any 
size sheet, according to weight of the 


waste 
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piece. One may obtain it in either black 
or white, thin, medium and heavy 
weights, with or without grain. The 
thin is about one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness, and the heavy is just over an 
eighth-inch, with the medium most use- 
ful, and in between in weight. I prefer 
the grainless celluloid, as it looks less 
like the “‘ivory”’ toilet articles, and the 
black is especially striking. 

Working with celluloid is a fine intro- 
duction to metal work, but it is worthy 


of development on its own account, and 
is capable of the most artistic treatment. 
A desk set, with blotter ends, hand blot- 
ter, inkwell, paper knife, pen tray and 
letter rack, in black “ivory”’ pierced and 
mounted on polished copper, which a 
group of fourteen-year-old Camp Fire 
girls made, showed some of the possi- 
bilities of the craft, and caused much 
enthusiastic comment at the Camp Fire 
National Convention. What they did, 
others girls may do also. 


Art in the Junior High School 


DOROTHY MALLET 


Art Teacher, Los Altos, California 


LTHOUGH I am an art teacher, I 

would not require art in all three 
years of the junior high school. Instead, 
I would require a course in the seventh 
grade and challenge the teacher to make 
it so interesting and vital that all eighth 
and ninth graders would elect art 
courses. I would give the time usually 
allotted to required art courses in the 
curriculum to electives—not to other 
required subjects. 

I would attempt to make art elective 
rather than required, for several reasons. 
If pupils take courses of an aesthetic 
nature which they do not desire, they 
undervalue them, more or less resent 
them, and fail to benefit fully from them. 
They are apt to become disturbing ele- 
ments among those who are interested. 
If pupils are to leave school at the end of 
junior high school, the seventh grade 
course, sketchy as it necessarily is, 
should give them enough art principles 
to build on, and is all that it is fair to 


require. Children who are to leave 
school because they have reached their 
intelligence level should be free to do 
vocational work, which they can more 
fully grasp, and so should children who 
are forced to leave school for financial 
reasons. On the other hand poor 
students do well in some kinds of art. 
This does not mean art requires no 
intelligence. If pupils are to go on to 
the high school at least one art course 
should be required again there. Pupils 
failing to appreciate art in the junior 
high school introductory course would be 
more apt to do so after a rest and further 
physical and social development, than 
if immediately forced into another 
course. 

The aim of the introductory art course 
given in the seventh grade, should be to 
show the universal importance of art in 
life—to help the child evaluate and 
appreciate it. People are so closely 
associated with art that often they do 
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not recognize it. To fully benefit from 
it they should become completely aware 
of it. Children should study and also 
help create art which is associated with 
commerce, industry, city and home 
planning and decorating, costume de- 
sign, as well as representation, illustra- 
tion, etc. They should use very repre- 
sentative material which expresses art or 
at least be made aware of the possi- 
bilities that exist in all materials. They 
should feel that the principles of balance, 
rhythm, harmony, etc., and therefore 
beauty can exist anywhere. If they 
learn the truth of that fact alone, they 
have acquired a basis for a sound 
philosophy. 

Because art is closely associated with 
everything it lends itself readily to the 
project method. A project, it seems to 
me is most effective when it arises from a 
natural spontaneous situation. Such a 
situation, arising often causes the over- 
throw of the carefully worked out art 
program, and dismay to teachers fran- 
tically attempting to keep pace with a 
schedule. I have known many cases 
where teachers were nicely launched on 
a series of problems, in perspective, illus- 
tration, etc., when a call from the 
P. T. A. for posters, from the manual 
arts department for woodwork designs, 
from the dramatics department for 
posters, stage setting, or costume designs. 
In such cases the teacher abandons her 
plans as a rule and enters more or less 
unwillingly into the project or she loses 
its chief benefits, genuine purpose and 
spontaneity. To avoid such upsets, I 
should suggest that she change her 
attitude and her plans and attempt no 
definite program. Instead to keep her 
aims in mind, and to insure their attain- 
ment, she could adopt such a plan as the 


following. On three papers could be 
written lists of the subjects to be 
studied—design, perspective, etc.; the 
materials to become acquainted with— 
charcoal, dyes, soap, store windows; and 
the principles which must be instilled— 
balance, subordination, rhythm. 

These papers could be placed in a 
prominent part of the room to serve as a 
course of study. When an item becomes 
part of the understanding of the class, 
some pupils should cross it off, leaving 
constantly in view the remainder of 
work to be done. Between projects, 
formal work could take its place. 

Some projects which could be done at 
any time could be listed in the “ course 
of study”’ as suggestions to the class. 
Such a one would be paper making, 
which can be done by grinding up old 
linen rags, boiling them, and adding glue. 
This leads to history of records, book 
bindings, printing, lettering and illus- 
tration. In one school I know, it led to 
the production of a permanent school 
newspaper. 

At the Addision Avenue School in 
Palo Alto, California, during the rainy 
season last year clay was discovered on 
the school grounds. The children dug 
in it at noon and recess and tracked it all 
over the building. One child in my 
fourth grade brought a handful into the 
room, and had it patted into a sticky 
cube before I noticed it. We put it ona 
tin plate and then on the radiator. It 
baked very solid and dry in time. The 
class discussed pottery and brick making 
scouring National Geographics and simi- 
lar sources of information. For the next 
week the room was overrun with lop- 
sided vases, would-be statues, and other 
products of the school yard clay. 
Tragically, most of them cracked. The 
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children wanted to know why. One 
boy made a kiln out of two tin cans, and 
burning bacon grease, produced a very 
hard, usable marble. 

A class of girls and boys ‘‘tied and 
dyed”’ costumes for their own May 
festvial. 

Other possible correlations are cos- 
tume design with dramatics, interior 
decoration with manual training, and 
city planning with civics. Ideally all 
art would be correlated, because it is 
naturally so. Rigid organization, lack of 
time, and lack of sympathy and patience 
often prevent co-operation. 

Interest in school art has _ been 
deadened by too much dictation. Where 
the classes are not too huge, it is often 
wise to let different pupils work on vari- 
ous projects. Art magazines can aid the 
teacher in suggestions and in reference 
information. When many pupils are 
working with different materials and 
toward different ends the possibilities 
and difficulties of the materials become 
apparent not only to the individuals 
doing the work but to the class as a 
whole. The only worry is discipline. 
Where materials are so varied, it is 
impossible for the teacher to anticipate 
and supply every need. Pupils must 
supply themselves. Good citizenship 
and responsibility, or chaos and disorder 
may result. 

Appreciation is the chief aim of this 
seventh grade course. Appreciation is 
best arrived at, I believe partly by 
creation but after they have produced, 


= 


it is well to show pupils the products of 
Pictures suitable to the grade 
should be in the art room, discussed 
occasionally and changed from time to 
time. Objects of all kinds which happen 
to be of interest should be brought in. 
Common objects should be evaluated 
and judged for their ability to please. 
As Winslow says, “‘ Rarity does not make 
art.”” At the end of the course, then, 
a few weeks should be devoted to art 
history—to summarizing and 
down principles acquired. 


masters. 


tying 


Discussion during each class period, 
as well as at the end of the term is very 
necessary, it seems to me, to keep the 
child on tip-toe, and constantly ques- 
tioning why one thing is good art and 
another is not. If principles are laid 
down didactically or ignored altogether, 
so that beauty is created blindly by 
accident only, and the course is one of 
merely occupying the hands, much of the 
value is lost. Many atrocious things are 
made for the joy and pride in creation. 
Joy and pride are very pleasant to experi- 
ence, but they are not enough. With- 
out beauty an art course ceases to be 
what Professor Clark says it should be, 
“oil in the automobile,” an influence for 
smooth running and harmony. 

Such a course as that I have sug- 
gested requires a well trained teacher, 
but especially an adaptable one. With 
such a leader and plenty of freedom, art 
enthusiasts need not worry about art 
not being required. Offer inviting and 
suitable courses and they will be elected. 
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Art in the Rural Schools 


DOROTHY WILLIAMSON 


Prescott, Iowa 


ND what, someone amusedly asks, do we 

mean by ‘“‘Art?’’ Is not this perhaps too 
high-flown a term by which to designate the 
efforts of an untrained teacher and a group of 
half-grown children? 

The crudest drawing made by childish fingers 
if it strives toward beauty is as truly art as a 
landscape by Turner. Is there in some remote 
little country school a teacher who has made no 
effort to instill a little beauty into the lives of 
her pupils—who has been satisfied to drill them 
on the rudiments of the most prosaic subjects, 
with no attempt to open their eyes to the glory 
about them? 

Perhaps the teacher herself has no training in 
art or appreciation of art; many have not. 
Possibly a crowded program allows no time for 
this subject; if the enrollment is large and from 
twenty-five to thirty recitations must be daily 
conducted by one teacher, such will certainly be 
the case. Probably there are no suitable 
materials provided for the pupils’ use. In rural 
schools it is exceptional to find any provision 
for furnishing such material. 

None of these arguments is sufficient base 
for denying children the right to express them- 
selves through some medium. It is in these 
early years that the child’s sense of color and 
line is developed; his love of beauty in any form 
seeks an outlet; and if this golden opportunity 
is allowed to escape, many will never have their 
higher apperceptions recognized at all. 

Therefore, if a teacher has no training along 
artistic lines, let her immediately set about to 
remedy this lack. For a nominal sum she 
can buy a set of drawing and construction books 
which will present the subject from the first 
step in the primary grades to the final project 
in the eighth. 

Her own preparation for each lesson she must 
not neglect; let her not assume that a problem 
labelled “third grade’? may be mastered while 
she presents it to her pupils. If she wishes to 
conduct the lesson successfully she will first 
learn it herself, and execute a perfect specimen 
of work to present as an ideal form. 


Teachers’ journals present in every issue 
many problems which may be used to supple- 
ment this drawing course; and these are usually 
so practical and so clearly described that a 
novice cannot fail to achieve good results with 
them. 

The question of time must be solved by each 
teacher according to her program. Better 
conduct a fifty-minute period weekly than a 
ten-minute period daily, particularly in the 
lower grades, where to get best results a problem 
must be completed at one sitting. One solu- 
tion which has proven practicable and satis- 
factory is to devote one language period weekly 
to drawing and construction work. The time 
so spent need not be lost to language; an in- 
genious teacher can build an English lesson 
around a paper-cutting lesson if she so desires 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the necessity for preparation of each lesson 
before trying to teach it. The teacher who at- 
tempts to present a problem to her pupils with- 
out first having worked it out herself step by 
step is doomed to failure and a period of con- 
fusion and nervous tension, with little accom- 
plished at the end. The mere mechanical steps 
must be planned. If your drawing paper is 
9 inches by 12 inches and you happen to select 
a problem which requires that each pupil work 
with a sheet 3 inches by 9 inches do the cutting 
the day before. If the lesson calls for the use 
of black and green crayons, lay out these re- 
quired colors for distribution. This applies 
particularly to the lower grades, where the 
budding artist is sometimes unable to resist 
the attractive red crayon. 

Now let us consider the question of the 
necessary material and its cost. Every 
country teacher is familiar with the devices by 
which some money may be raised; but not every 
teacher realizes how little need be spent to 
begin with. A ream of good-quality drawing 
paper may be bought for less than a dollar. A 
dozen boxes of standard crayon cost only as 
much as seven boxes bought singly. Try this 
experiment: announce that you will order cray- 
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ons for any pupils who care to send at the price 
you mention. You will probably be surprised 
to find that most of the pupils will bring their 
dimes the next day. Thus you will secure a 
liberal supply of uniform crayons, and if you 
generously furnish the first ream of drawing 
paper, your materials for the first lesson are 
ready. 

Then for the actual introduction of “Art”’ 
into your schoolroom; say this episode occurred 
in September; your classes will have been study- 
ing Indian life. Correlate the drawing lesson 
with this subject. 
of sheets of drawing paper for your class, and 

the requisite number of brown 
After distributing these supplies 
principles of the “crayon 


Prepare a sufficient number 


count out 
crayons. 

explain the first 
wash.” Show the pupils how to hold the 
crayons properly and apply the color with long 
light strokes. When the whole surface has, 
been covered with a light brown 
direct them to give the lower one-third of the 
Now pause to show the 


wash of 


paper another coat. 
picture of an Indian wigwam; sketch one rapid- 
ly on the blackboard, using the broad side of 
the chalk. 


a little to the right of the center, with its base 


Tell the pupils to draw a wigwam 


one inch from the bottom of the paper; another 
smaller wigwam farther to the right with its 
base nearly an inch from the bottom. A few 
short curved lines near each base will suggest 
A border 
be drawn around 


grass; this completes the drawing. 
line of dark brown 
the picture. 

Be sure to place these first drawings on 
exhibit 
gathered around at recess, calling attention to 


should 


You will notice a group of children 


the fine points or the faults of some; this criti- 
cism is constructive, and more valuable than 
your own. These sketches will 
suitable for use on the covers of the 
booklets. 


Drawing teachers might raise the objection 


prove very 


Indian 


that you have been employing the principles of 


line, color, form and perspective without 
designating any of them by their proper names, 
and without any explanations. But remember 
that many a farmer who never heard of cross- 
pollination, plants his melons far away from his 
squashes. 

Once begun, the pleasures of crayon drawing 
are limitless. Encourage the pupils to compare 


their work: for there are always a few, not 


always the star pupils in the three R’s either 
who seem to be especially endowed with the 
sense of line and color, which they can demon- 
strate but not explain. 

Perhaps the next effort may be a water 
scene. Use blue crayon for this; light-blue sky, 
darker water, two little triangular figures of 
sailboats, one small and distant, one nearer 
Add two soaring birds, consisting of curved 
lines, and a well-balanced scene results. By 
elaborating the picture a little, and adding a 
third boat, this sketch may be used on “ Colum- 
bus’”’ booklets. 

Incidentally these same booklets may lead 
the children into hitherto unknown delights of 
illustration. 
sketch or design related to the text, and two or 


Every page may bear at least one 


more full-page illustrations may be used. 

Before work, cut and fold a 
sufficient amount of bond paper for the grade or 
to participate. While it is 
highly desirable that work to be preserved in 


beginning 
grades which are 


this way should be original, yet some benefit 
may be derived from copying subject matter 
placed on the blackboard. At any rate, when 
ready to begin writing, direct the pupils to 
allow space for illustrations, which may be 
copied from the text book or from any clear 
sketch in a magazine. Most teachers have a 
collection of such pictures, and if they are care- 
fully and labelled “Indian Life,” 
“Holland Scenes,’’ “Patriotic Designs,’’ and 


assorted 


like titles, so much the better. 

Even pupils who have had very little practice 
in drawing will surprise you with the creditable 
illustrations which they will produce in these 
booklets; and they will also soon learn to be on 
the lookout for suitable pictures in the home 
magazines. 

The following list of booklet possibilities may 


give some helpful suggestions: 


1. Tue INDIANS OR INDIAN LIFE 
The ilustrations of this work may be very 
wild 


interesting, consisting of forest scenes, 


animals, and Indian pottery designs. 
2. OUR STATE 

This booklet may be called by the name of 
the state, and should be made out of pages cut 
in the shape of the state map. In this instance 
let each pupil cut his own paper, as this will 
him with the general outline of his 


The 


acquaint 


own state. cover design may be an 
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EUROPEAN EXAMPLES OF RURAL HANDICRAFT WHERE UTILITY IS CORRELATED WITH DECORATION 
AMERICAN RURAL LIFE MAY WELL ADD MORE BEAUTY TO THE OBJECTS AND BUILDINGS THAT ARE 
PART OF RURAL EVERYDAY LIFE 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1929 
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adaptation of the state flower, and have the 
title attractively lettered in color. Each page 
should have at least one illustration suggested 
by the topic treated. 
3. CoLtumBus oR THE Discovery OF AMERICA 

This story relates the tale of the boyhood of 
Columbus, his strange beliefs contrasted with 
popular ideas of his day, and the results of those 
beliefs. Water scenes and Indians form the 
illustrations, and the cover shows three ships 
tossing upon the waves. 
4. OcroBErR’s Bricut BLUE WEATHER 

When this poem has been memorized it will 
be a simple matter to originate colorful autumn 
scenes, one for each page. 
5. THe First 

PILGRIMS 

Let these books contain the old story, always 
so interesting to children, of the voyage of the 
Mayflower, the settlement at Plymouth, the 
trials and sorrows of the little colony, and their 
final triumph over adverse circumstances. The 
illustrations may include a picture of the 
Mayflower, a drawing of Plymouth Rock, with 
the “giant pines” in the distance, several 
Indian sketches, and of course a majestic 
turkey to illustrate the story of the feast. Let 
the cover design be a dainty little Dutch scene, 
circular in shape in the upper left-hand corner, a 
similar shaped harvest scene with a log-cabin in 
the foreground in the lower right-hand corner, 
and the title lettered between. 


THANSKGIVING Day OF THE 


6. THe Frrst CHRISTMAS OR THE STAR ABOVE 
THE MANGER 

Let this story be taken directly from the 
Biblical version which needs neither simplifying 
nor elaboration. Upon the cover of pale-blue 
mounting paper mount silhouette drawings or 
paper-cuttings of the Wise Men and their 
camels, and on the reverse side the Shepherds 
and their sheep. No illustrations are necessary 
but each page may bear an appropriate decora- 
tive design, such as a star motif in each corner. 


7. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

The story of the boyhood of Lincoln seems 
never to lose its charm for young America and 
this booklet may contain a valuable lesson in 
history as well as a picture of the log-cabin 
home, a forest scene and sketches of the river. 
Grey mounting paper decorated with a con- 
ventional design in red, white and blue is suit- 
able for this cover. 
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8. GEORGE WASHINGTON 

This book may well be made in much the 
same fashion as that of Lincoln with perhaps a 
red cover bearing a white shield upon which the 
picture of Washington is mounted. 


9. AmMERICA’s TREASURE-CHEST 

Before beginning this booklet it will be 
necessary to procure or at least locate every 
illustration required, for they are to be the 
principal features. The Liberty Bell, the Wash- 
ington Monument, The Lincoln Memorial, 
Bunker Hill Monument, the Statue of Liberty, 
the tomb of the “Unknown Soldier,”’ and the 
capitol at Washington, are described under 
their respective pictures, and the whole is 
enclosed in a cover cut and colored to represent 
a wooden chest. 


10. HoLLANpD 

This may be a very beautiful booklet for so 
many colored illustrations are available. 
Bound in white, with a wonderful array of 
tulips for a cover-design, it will prove a fine 
specimen of artistic work. 


11. Our Native Brrps 

Let each description be illustrated by a full- 
page drawing of the bird in natural colors. 

The plan of working from a real or living 
model of fruit, flower or animal may prove very 
satisfactory for a graded school under the 
direction of an art supervisor. In the rural- 
school group, ranging in age from six to sixteen, 
better results will be secured by giving each 
pupil an outline drawing to copy and color 
according to directions. These should be prop- 
erly mounted to show their real merit, and 
always they should be placed on exhibit for a 
few days. 

If the drawing is on white paper, let the first 
mounting be of black, which should form a 
narrow border; then perhaps a background of 
white extending one-half inch beyond the black, 
then a very narrow border of the predominating 
color of the drawing. For instance, if the draw- 
ing is an oriole, let this border be of brilliant 
orange. Then mount the whole upon white 
again extending one-half inch beyond the edge. 
Very good effects may be obtained by drawing 
flowers on narrow panels perhaps three inches 
wide and eight inches long, and mounting three 
together on a dark background. 

Tinted construction paper may sometimes 
prove to be very well adapted for drawing. A 
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GRADE CHILDREN ALL-OVER PATTERNS 


TWO ALL-OVER PATTERNS BY GRADE CHILDREN SHOWING THE BEAUTY OF A 
RHYTHMIC REPEATED MOTIF, APPLICABLE TO TEXTILES, PAPER OR PAINTING 
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CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS OFTEN PRODUCE CHARACTERS THAT FULLY TELL THE STORY 
ANY ONE CAN TELL THE TITLE OF EACH SUBJECT OF THIS EXCELLENT GROUP CUT BY CHILDREN 
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red flower looks well on a light-green ground, 
orange or yellow effects are enhanced by a 
creamy tan, and violet is complemented by pale 
green. It is unnecessary to mention every 
possible combination of colors, for once at work 
along these lines, so many inspirations will 
present themselves that the only problem will 
be to choose among them. When some of the 
children have acquired considerable skill with 
the wax crayons, perhaps as a special privilege 
you will provide a box or two of pastello crayons 
and allow them to reproduce some of the beauti- 
ful colored magazine covers. Before beginning 
the pastello work, impress upon the pupils that 
they must work speedily. If desired, they may 
make tracings of the drawings without the use 
of carbon-paper, reproducing by indentation of 
the paper only. Then let the surface of the 
drawing-paper be sponged with clear water, 
leaving it uniformly moist. The drawing 
should then be rapidly made, working for mass 
effect, beginning at the top and working down. 

Tinted construction paper makes an excellent 
background for this work if a color which is 
lighter in value than the picture is chosen. As 
the moistening process causes the pastello to 
dry a slightly darker shade than the original 
colors, the high lights may be added later. 

Paper cutting has its place in art work, not 
only in the primary grades where it may be 
employed to illustrate reading lessons, but on 
up to the eighth grade, where poster-work 
demands the pure vivid colors. The first 
efforts of a first-grade child to cut a form from 
paper usually falls wide of the mark. Do not 
expect anything approaching perfection. If 
the child is cutting an animal form, and suc- 
ceeds in giving it a head and the requisite num- 
ber of legs call the first lesson a success. But 
you will be surprised to find how rapidly the 
little hands learn to follow the direction of the 
mind, and to produce a running horse or a 
crowing rooster. Window decorations, citizen- 
ship posters, holiday posters and health posters 
all answer very readily to the paper-cutting 
plan. (The illustration shows some of the 
actual work produced in a rural school.) 

In connection with this same phase of work, 
a little secret concerning poster work may not 
come amiss to those who are seeking always for 
the more effective means of expression. In the 
silhouette work, a narrow edge of yellow or 
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orange will transform a commonplace black 
cutting into a striking object. The quickest 
way to get this effect is to paste the black 
outline to the yellow paper and then cut it out 
again, leaving a tiny edging of the color. 

Now for the water colors, popularly desig- 
nated as paints by the youthful artist. The 
greatest surprise awaits the teacher who has 
been timid about attempting water color work. 
But she must first of necessity forget most of 
the directions in so-called instruction books on 
the subject. In the first place it will not be 
found practical to require pupils to mix their 
colors themselves. The box of paints should 
contain red, yellow, green, blue, orange, violet, 
black, and brown. Unless the pupil is pre- 
paring to paint a very large expanse in one 
shade, it will scarcely be necessary to prepare 
the color in water before beginning to paint; 
good results can be produced by working direct- 
ly from the pan of water color. The drawing 
may be faintly outlined on the paper with a 
pencil if desired and this is perhaps always more 
satisfactory than making the picture by the use 
of the brush alone; but in either case the out- 
lines should be accented with pencil lines after 
the painting is finished. 

Tiny water color sketches used to illustrate 
history or geography booklets will add to their 
interest and value. These sketches may be 
drawn when the booklet is written, and later 
may be all colored at one sitting. 

Some children will have their own boxes of 
paints, and others will be glad to buy them if 
given the opportunity; but the wise teacher will 
have at least two sets which are available for use 
by anyone. Re-fills for the boxes may be pur- 
chased very reasonably by the dozen in your 
own choice of colors, which is fortunate, as 
some colors disappear so much quicker than 
others. 

The importance of effective mounting for all 
of this work cannot be too strongly emphasized 
Frequently a specimen will appear mediocre 
until contrasted with a black border, super- 
imposed upon a white mat, which in turn is 
framed with a narrow border of the prevailing 
color in the drawing. Experiment will teach 
more in a half-hour than a lengthy treatise on 
the subject of color harmony and contrast. 
Remember that a line of black intensifies color, 
as does repeating a color in the border 
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Correlating Nature Study and Fine Arts 


ELIZABETH M. HICKMAN 


Supervisor of Art, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


ig ped every school system is fortunate enough 
to have courses in both nature study and 
fine arts, but those among the fortunate ones 
have a varied and most interesting field for 
correlation. Each subject in itself offers in- 
numerable possibilities but when combined 
there is unlimited subject matter for project 
work. 


In the Princeton school system the project 
method is used almost exclusively in the two 
departments, and I feel sure that the pupils, 
teachers and supervisors give more than the 
average interest to the subjects, because of this. 
I am going to state briefly a few of the projects 
we have worked out successfully. 

In the fall, the nature study department 
started “Class Tree” booklets, the idea being 
that each radical change of the tree adopted by 
the class would be noted and expressed pictorial- 
ly in the booklet. This afforded opportunity 
for the fine arts work of paper cutting, sil- 
houettes, lettering and book binding. A later 
problem was flower analysis, and how much 
nicer it was to paint Queen Anne’s lace, 
gentian and primrose rather than “an ac- 
centuated outline drawing of this flower.”’ 


Still later, probably the most interesting 
correlation took place. 
made winter bouquets and this is the way it was 
done. We needed dry milkweed pods and 
other dried seeds, twigs, etc., so we called upon 
the nature study department to help us make 
our collection. We received the necessary 
seeds, weeds, etc., and proceeded to enamel 
the insides of the pods and gild the outside. 
We tinted the seeds and stems with colored 
enamel, gilt and silver and finally combined it 
with a fuzzy weed which completed the bouquet. 
One of these we presented to the main office 
and the other to the Junior High School office. 
We were greatly surprised when we were asked, 
“What is this?” and “What seed could this 
be?” Well, we had to admit we just didn’t 
know; so the nature study supervisor took it 
upon herself to acquaint us with the names of 


The fine arts classes 


the pretty weeds. We found that our winter 
bouquet comprised milkweed pods, evening 
primrose seed boxes, dried Queen Anne’s lace 
and moth mullein. It was a lot more interest- 
ing for us and we were killing two birds with one 
stone. 

Before Christmas the nature study work was 
of evergreens, and although it is impossible to 
improve on the results of Mother Nature, we 
added a little rouge to her cheeks, by using gilt 
and red oil paints which we touched to large 
pine cones gathered near the school. They 
were very attractive; one branch having long 
needles with one large cone hanging down care- 
lessly tipped with gilt and little glimpses of red 
here and there. 

I am just mentioning a few of the interesting 
things we have done to show you how much 
real enjoyment can be had by making the work 
interesting. Each department covers the work 
required, including all the technical problems, 
but through project work and correlation they 
are learning “to do by doing” and not simply 
hearing about it, or sketching a tree because 
tree study comes next in line. They are 
sketching their very own tree, which is really 
so much nicer to do. 

We are now working on a cotton project, 
which offers possibilities for both departments 
through bulletin boards and booklets. Animal 
track booklets have been started, the covers of 
which bring out poster balance and correct 
measuring. If you have never tried a really 
direct correlation with any other department 
try it sometime and I believe you will continue 
to do it. 

Of course nature study is not the only sub- 
ject with which the art work correlates. To 
prove this you should have seen our Christmas 
display of enamelled boxes with designs on the 
top, filled with the most delicious fudge and 
stuffed dates, which the practical arts depart- 
ment made. 

We have been so enthusiastic about our work 
that I feel we must pass it along to others 
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NATURE SEPARATED FROM ART OR ART SEPARATED FROM NATURE STUDY WOULD RESULT IN A 
CRIPPLED SUBJECT. CORRELATION BETWEEN THESE SUBJECTS IS NECESSARY TO A SUCCESSFUL 
COMPLETION 
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Leather Modeling 


NELLIE HAGAN 
Marie tta, Ohio 


EATHER is a material that may be 

easily adapted to schoolroom use, 
and many simple designs may be de- 
veloped through this medium into arti- 
cles of use and beauty. The great popu- 
larity of leather work among students is 
mainly due to the ease with which the 
art may be acquired, the small and in- 
expensive equipment necessary to do 
the work, and the richness and dura- 
bility of the finished article. Modelling 
or embossing on leather is little more 
than drawing upon the dampened ma- 
terial, and therefore, some knowledge of 
design is important. Of great impor- 
tance but not an absolute necessity, how- 
ever, for students who have not studied 
design may copy or adapt the designs of 
others. There are various methods of 
manipulating leather, such as carving, 
incising, tooling, applique, burning and 
embossing. The last-named, being the 
simplest, will be explained here. The 
selection of material for work in any 
craft is of prime importance, and in 
leather work it is rather more difficult 
to distinguish between good and in- 
ferior hides than it is to select materials 
of the proper quality for other art 


A hide that retains impression made 
by indenting with the thumb-nail will 
probably model well. Sheepskin is not 
satisfactory for modelling and for this 
purpose Russia calf is usually selected. 
Often, a variety of colors of leather rem- 
nants of various sizes can be bought 
which are very useful and inexpensive 
for school use. Two modelling tools are 
necessary, as shown below. 

Thus equipped, we are ready to begin 
a simple problem in leather modelling. 
Select a piece of calfskin five by five 
inches. This may be left square or 
shaped into a circle, and when finished, 
will serve as a mat on a desk or writing 
table. In the designs for modelling, the 
light parts represent the design left in 
relief by the process, and the dark back- 
ground represents the parts pressed 
down by the modelling tool. Now, 
prepare a design on paper, dampen the 
under side of the leather with a wet 
sponge, and transfer the pattern by 
tracing with a hard pencil. The im- 
pression thus made on the leather will be 
enough to permit the lines of the design 
to be easily followed. Carbon paper 
should not be used as a means of trans- 


(Continued on page ix) 
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SIMPLE DESIGNS FOR LEATHER WORK RESULT IN BETTER WORK. SMALL DETAILS 
ARE TO BE AVOIDED IN PATTERNS FOR TOOLED OR MODELLED LEATHER 
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Hints for Workers in Leather 


FRED T. 


BOYD 


Lexington, Massachusetts 


TTENTION to the details of leather 

work well repays the artist who is 
tooling a fine piece of leather. Such 
small things as the method of lacing, 
the care of a favorite tool, or the final 
polishing of the piece will make or mar 
the work. Various “tricks of the trade”’ 
gleaned from practical experience in 
leather work may be of assistance to the 
novice in the art. 

All lacing must be neat and evenly 
spaced to insure successful results. Set 
your divider points not more than 
z's inches apart, unless the lacing is quite 
wide; then draw a line using the edge 
to be laced as a guide. Without chang- 
ing the set of the dividers, mark off on 
this line where you will punch your 
holes. An awl makes the smallest hole 
and is preferable to a punch, unless the 
latter is a very small size. 

Always use the best quality of lacing. 
It is not expensive and can be procured 
from a reliable specialty house. Home- 
made lacing is apt to be uneven in tex- 
ture and width. To give it a uniform 
color it is best to treat it before using by 
running it through one of the good com- 
mercial preparations which dye and 
shine leather. They are not made in all 
colors but are easily obtainable in black 
and cordovan. They generally contain 
wax which acts as a filler and tends to 
lessen the roughing up of the leather 
when drawn through the holes. Lacing 
so treated is also firmer and has a finer 
finish. 

Take a piece of strong wire about 


seven or eight inches long and make a 
small loop on the end. Draw the lacing 
through the loop, which you have placed 
in the bottle of dye. Be sure to let it 
dry thoroughly. Draw lightly through 
a piece of waste cloth to polish. 

A simple method of splicing makes 
it easy to work comfortably with short 
lengths of lacing. Bevel or taper the 
ends to be spliced to a depth of one-half 
inch. Apply two coats of a good rubber 
or leather cement to each of the surfaces 
to be joined, allowing each coat to dry 
thoroughly. Press the parts firmly 
together and either clamp or hold to- 
gether with the fingers for a few minutes. 

Rubber cement which can be obtained 
at any garage or automobile accessory 
store is a fine substitute for leather 
cement when the latter is not available. 
It is clean and easy to work with. For 
use on lining or facing a piece of work, 
it is particularly good where the finished 
article must be flexible. 

Where it is necessary to stiffen work, 
glue is preferable but it should never be 
used when the parts must be bent in use. 
When dry it is brittle and when the 
article is bent the glue breaks into par- 
ticles, leaving the leather over it rough. 
However, when used under lining with 
buckram or other stiffening material, 
it also acts as a filler. Be sure the glue 
is spread evenly. If necessary, thin with 
water. 

A handy roller, for use after cement- 
ing, can be made by whittling the flanges 
from an empty wooden thread spool. 
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A lead pencil run through the hole 
makes an emergency handle. 

A piece of beaver board 18 inches by 
24 inches is excellent to work on. It 
absorbs knife cuts as a sponge does 
water, and is firm enough to tool on. 
Contrary to general impression, it is 
not necessary to tool on a very hard 
surface, such as glass or soapstone. If 
the leather is properly dampened, any 
smooth, firm surface will do. 

The leather should first be thoroughly 
wet on both sides and allowed to lie 
until no water remains on the surface 
or there is no wrinkling when pressed 
with the tool. 

It is much better for a beginner to 
learn to use one tool well. Every painter 
has a favorite brush and so every worker 
in leather comes to treasure a favorite 
tool. A good workman will see that each 
tool when not in use has a cork stopper 
covering the points. If a tool should 
become roughened by dropping, it 
should be very carefully smoothed down 
on avery fine oil stone before using again. 
Failure to do this may ruin your work. 

Always tool with long, firm strokes. 
Avoid pressing heavily and using short 
jerky strokes. If the background is 
marred by tool marks they can be 
eliminated by rewetting the leather, lay- 
ing it face down on blotting paper and 
tapping lightly. A favorite method is 
to stipple the background. The tool 
is used in the same relative manner as a 
woodpecker’s bill and quite as tirelessly. 


QO 


The effect of countless dots close to- 
gether is very good. 

For hand-sewing, a tracing wheel is 
a handy tool for marking off where to 
punch the needle-holes. A quicker 
method, but not so accurate, is to run 
the work through on a sewing machine 
without using thread. By this method 
the holes are punched and spaced in 
one operation. 

For all light colored leathers, ordinary 
floor polishing wax makes an excellent 
finish. Take a bit of cotton batting and 
dampen it with turpentine before using 
it to apply the wax. This thins the wax 
and helps it to spread evenly. When 
dry it can be brought to a high lustre 
by polishing. Never use it, however, 
on dark leathers, such as cordovan or 
black, as it leaves a streaked appear- 
ance. The best thing that the writer 
has found for polishing these colors is 
India ink. It gives a beautiful, hard 
finish with a high lustre when polished. 
Simply apply the same color evenly with 
a piece of cotton batting, let it dry and 
polish it. 

Used safety-razor blades are excellent 
for cutting a clean straight edge. Of 
course, they are better when new, but 
when too dull for shaving they are still 
sharp enough for cutting leather. The 
firm single-edge blade is best for ordi- 
nary cutting. For beveling edges the 
flexible double-edge style is best. These 
can be used safely by covering one edge 
with a strip of adhesive tape. 
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THE MOVIE STAGE 


FTEN finds a class lacking 

interest in all their school work or 
in some particular subject. This means 
the teacher has double work to do, for 
she must create a liking for the subject 
and an interest in it, if it is possible for 
her to do so; and at the same time drill 
the necessary facts into their heads. 


one 


Thinking it might help some other 
teachers, I would like to describe a 
project which was worked out in a 7B 
of the Potsdam State Normal 
School at Potsdam, New York. The 
children in this history class were some- 
what retarded. There were eight or 
the class. In this 


class 


nine repeaters in 
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school are two 7B classes, one in which 
are put the exceptional children who 
make the grade in half time. In the 
less brilliant class we were to study the 
early explorers and the early coloniza- 
tion of America. 

The children decided they would like 
to do something very special. Making 
a “‘movie”’ about the early explorers 
was suggested and they were delighted 
with the idea. 

We first discussed the cost of carrying 
on such a project, and made a list of the 
things we would need. The boys vol- 
unteered to get the wooden box and 
after inquiry at various stores were 
made a list of prices which were : 


is 
follows: 
Buckram for the film, twelve 
yards $2.50 
Nails . 05 
Handles .. .25 
Six bottles colored and black 
Indiaink .. 1.50 
The paint for the ‘‘theater”’ was 
donated. 
Total 4.30 


The children were asked if they really 
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PRODUCERS 


wanted to bring the money for this and 
great enthusiasm was shown. No com- 
pulsion was used and all but one boy 
responded to the tax placed on each 
member of the class. Most of them 
earned the money themselves. The 
money came in, the boys brought the 
box, our materials were purchased and 
we were ready to start. 

In the meantime I had made a minia- 
ture model of pasteboard boxes, using 
pencils for rolls for the film, just as the 
finished model was to look so the 
children could have something definite 
to go by. 

The children had to do most of the 
work outside of the class period. How- 
ever, some time was spent in class. 
After the model was shown to the class 
and all parts described, paper cut 
eighteen by twelve inches was passed. 
Directions for measuring and making 
guide lines for letters were given. The 
lettering was about two inches high. 
Then they were shown how to enlarge 
the small illustrations in their history 
books to fit twelve by eighteen inch 
paper. This was done by marking the 
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small picture off into sixteen, twelve or 
nine squares, according to the size of the 
picture to be enlarged. They then 
marked off the large paper with the same 
number of squares as the small one had; 
and drew in each square just the part 
that was in the smaller square. Doing 
this square by square, they came out 
very successfully. Each child was given 
a slip on which was written his or her 
topic. This topic was to be printed in 
the large letters and a picture found to 
illustrate the same; the picture to be 
enlarged as just described. The topics 
were numbered so they would come in 
sequence of actual happenings when 
transferred to the cloth film. The 
topics given were as follows: 


1. Adventure on land and sea, or the early 
explorers from Columbus to Hudson. 

2. Presented by the 7B history class of the 
Potsdam State Normal School, February to 
April, 1925 

3. Spanish explorers. 

4. Columbus starts on his journey with three 
small ships in 1492. 

5. Map showing the four voyages of Colum- 
bus. 

6. Landing of Columbus on one of the islands 
which he later named the ‘‘ West Indies.’’ 

7. Balboa discovered the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean and claimed the land for Spain. 

8. Magellan, a Portuguese, sailing for Spain, 
the first man to sail around the world, is here 
shown in the Straits of Magellan. 

9. A map of the world showing Magellan’s 
course. 

10. Ponce de Leon looked for the fountain of 
youth and discovered Florida. 

11. Cortez conquered Mexico. 
meets Montezuma, the Aztec chief. 

12. Piazarro conquered Peru. 

13. De Soto discovered the Mississippi River. 

14. Coronado discovered the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado and explored and discovered the 
southwestern part of the United States. 

15. English explorers. 

16. Cabot sailed for England in 1497 and 


Here he 


discovered the northwestern coast of North 
America. 

17. Raleigh attempted to plant a colony. 
He is here shown setting up the standard of 
Queen Elizabeth in Virginia. 

18. Drake was the first Englishman to sail 
around the world. He is here shown claiming 
the northwest coast of North America. 

19. In 1588 Drake helped to defeat the Span- 
ish Armada. 

20. French explorers. 

21. Cartier discovered the St. 
River in 1534. 

22. Champlain discovered Lake Champlain. 
The battle between the Iroquois and the 
Algonquins is here shown. 

23. Marquette and Joliet exploring the 
Mississippi River. 

24. LaSalle exploring the 
Mississippi River. 

25. The Dutch explorer. 

26. Henry Hudson discovering the Hudson 
River. 

27. The end. 


Lawrence 


mouth of the 


The children showed such a lovely 
spirit of co-operation. Each one brought 
in all the pictures he could find in history 
books or magazines which could be cut 
up. They seemed so anxious to help 
-ach other find the picture that would 
just fit the topic. Some of the boys who 
were more gifted in drawing helped the 
others who found it more difficult. 

When the pictures were all enlarged 
and the lettering was finished, the boys 
took the large wooden dry goods box 
down into the shop and started the 
“theater.’’ The girls started to trace 
the pictures and lettering on to the buck- 
ram. We had split the buckram, which 
was a yard wide,and made a roll twenty- 
four yards long. 

The boys first cut an opening twelve 
by eighteen inches in the broad side of 
the box. They put in a floor board and 
a platform at the bottom of the twelve 
inch opening. They next bored four 
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holes, two on each side of the top and 
the same number through the platform. 
They sawed off broom handles so that 
about six inches of them came above 
the top of the box. These four broom 
handles were put through the holes, the 
rounded ends being placed at the bot- 
tom so they would turn easily. On two of 
these handles the film was to be tacked 
and it was to roll around the other two 
sticks which stood about two inches 
ahead of and slightly nearer to the center 
than the others. Pieces about six inches 
long were nailed to two of the sticks 
which were to hold thefilm. The boys left 
one board loose so the movie film or reel 
could be tacked onto the poles when the 
girls had finished their part. The 
handles were added to the sides and the 
‘“‘theater’’ was ready for painting. It 
was given three coats and had time al- 
lowed there is no knowing how many 
it would have received if the paint had 
held out also. 

The girls had been busy tracing the 
pictures and reading matter. They 
colored the pictures in bright colored 
India ink so they could easily be seen 
across a room. They then outlined 
them in black with a spoonbill pen and 
went over the letters the same way. 
Black and white could have been used but 
the children wanted the bright colors. 

When all was finished the boys tacked 
the ends of the roll of film to the two 
broom handle poles which they had 
ready, placed it in the box, ran it around 


the other two handles, nailed the top 
down and our project was ready for 
exhibition. 

The children were as proud as Punch 
and took such delight in exhibiting it. 
Each time it was shown one little girl 
explained just how each part was made 
before we showed the pictures. The 
fifth and sixth grades were invited up to 
our room to see it and we were invited 
into the Junior High chapel one morn- 
ing to explain it and give a ‘“‘show.”” A 
boy stood on each side and turned the 
handles on top which made the roll move 
around. When they came to the end, 
they just rolled it back ready for another 
“show.”’ Then one day they 
asked to take it over to another school. 
Some of the boys had come from the 
sixth grade of this school into our 
Junior High and were so pleased to be 
appointed the ones to show the project 
over there. 

While this project was worked out 
entirely in a history class, it could easily 
be correlated with drawing and manual 
training. We could not do this, how- 
ever, for the other seventh grade came 
in with us for these subjects. 

Although this project took much extra 
time and work on the part of the teacher 
in supervision of the making of the vari- 
ous parts, it was well worth the effort. 
It was a pleasure to see the improve- 
ment which the class made in interest 
and also in gaining a knowledge of the 
history of their country. 


were 
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CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS—HOLLAND REID 

















CORRELATION OF DRAWING OR PAINTING WITH GEOGRAPHY IS OFTEN BEST DONE THROUGH “‘ CHILDREN 
OF OTHER LANDS.”” ABOVE IS A POSTER ON “‘HOLLAND”’ MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF TULSA, OKLA- 
HOMA, UNDER FLORA GENE REID, ART TEACHER 
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PRIMARY CHILDREN GROTESQUE DOLLS FROM FOLDED PAPER 














y THE PLAY ELEMENT IN DESIGN OR ART WORK IS OFTEN A HAPPY IDEA FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
‘ THESE GROTESQUE DOLLS WERI MADI FROM FOLDED PAPER BY PRIMARY CHILDREN 
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Teaching Perspective 


JESSIE TODD 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


” HY do we have to draw these 
and chairs all the 
says Johnny Jones, the sixth 
The teacher justifies it by say- 


old boxes 
time?”’ 
grader. 
ing that we want to be able to represent 
objects correctly, but neither Johnny nor 
his friends in the sixth grade care a great 
deal whether they ever learn to do so. 
At the moment, what is troubling them 
is the fact that they are deprived of the 
opportunity to paint something that is 
turning around inside of their heads. 
“] like to draw boats,” says Johnny. 
“T want to paint mountains,”’ 
Milton. 
“When am I ever going to get the 
chance to finish that stained glass win- 


Says 


dow?’’ asks Mary. 

Perhaps in another sixth grade room 
no child makes any remark about the 
boxes. Perhaps the teacher has dis- 
couraged such remarks about the pre- 
scribed course of study. Perhaps she is 
one of the rare teachers who has been 
able to make her children interested in 
drawing boxes and chairs. Or perhaps 
they have never had much opportunity 
to do “just what they pleased” and 
don’t miss this chance. 

In most fifth and sixth grades of today 
if perspective is taught at all, it is not 
taught very well. The children are not 
old enough to be taught two point and 
three point perspective. They can how- 
ever learn a great deal about represent- 
ing objects if they are taught to do so by 
drawing key lines first. 

Whether we like to face the fact or 


not, we know that it is true that all 
education must be made more interest- 
ing today than it was when we went to 
The the radio, the 
automobile all have given children ex- 
citement and things that move 
The children lack the patience and 


school. movies, 


fast. 


‘sticktoitiveness’’ we would like to see 
inthem. They have this “sticktoitive- 
ness’’ for the task they like very much. 

What can we do to make this per- 
spective work more interesting? “It 
is good for children to do things that are 


‘ 


not really interesting for the discipline”’ 
we hear some educators say. We know, 
however, that we can make three times 
the progress in a given time if the work 
is made interesting. 

Last year I saw some very interesting 
work done in the Fort Worth schools. I 
believe the size of the paper was 18 by 24 
inches. The children illustrated stories 
of pirates, Pandora, and other stories 
loved by all children. The size of the 
paper was such that there were places 
The 


pictures would not look right unless the 


for lots of people and objects. 


boxes in them were drawn correctly. 
Here was a real reason for learning to 
draw the boxes and the learning pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate. Here is a big 
point. The children wanted to learn it 
so they learned it quickly. They wanted 
to learn it because they needed it as a 
tool to do something immediately. We 
are disappointed because they do not 
become enthusiastic when we say, ‘‘ Just 
think how useful this will be to you in 
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A SET OF WELL DONE 


PERSPECTIVE 


THE IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS, 


the shop when you want to sketch 


furniture you are about to make.” 
Perhaps they are no more enthusiastic 
about woodworking than perspective. 
Many boys today don’t like woodwork- 
ing. But Where is the 


fifth or sixth grade boy who is not 


“pirates!” 


interested in pirates? 
Children like pictures that are dra- 
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matic. Our children became very much 


interested in drawing simple street 
scenes in perspective when the teacher 
Hers were 
made ink, 


colored chalk, with poster paint. 


drew some to show them. 


with colored India with 
Some 
were daylight scenes. Some were scenes 
Still 


the 


in the evening. others were of 


dark nights when electric lights 
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furnished the only light spots in the 
picture. One was a scene of the Loop 
on a rainy day with thousands of people 
holding colored umbrellas. ‘‘I’d love to 
draw those,’ said John. “But I haven’t 
the slightest idea how to begin. 

are so many lines. Show us how.”’ 


There 


The teacher showed them in four or 
five lessons how to draw simple street 
scenes. What fun the children had. 
To be sure all things in the picture were 
not in perfect perspective, but there was 
enough for a fifth or sixth grader to 
know. 

We made the boxes into the following 
problems done with colored crayons. 

Jack-in-the-Box. 

Box of violets. 

Box of chocolates. 

Hat box. 

Box of oranges. 

Box of cherries. 

Glass rectangular fish bowl with gold 
fish in it. 

Box of ferns in schoolroom window. 

Before asking the children to draw 
them, the teacher showed them Jack-in- 
the-Box drawn in half a dozen different 
ways. They loved this problem because 
they could make Jack so funny or grue- 
some. The boys vied with each other 
to see who could make Jack look the 
fiercest. 

To make the box of violets interesting, 
she asked them to experiment to see who 
could make the light green paper so often 
used around flowers look the most real. 
She said, “I’ve tried but mine isn’t very 
good. I know some of you can find a 
better way.’’ She asked them to put 
blue on the violets and try to make the 
shading bring out the real color on 


violets. They made the box because it 
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was necessary in order to make the 
violets. 

Again with the box of chocolates she 
put it to them to try to make them look 
real. Some tried to make big fat choco- 
lates. One girl said, “I’m going to 
make those boxes of peppermints you 
buy at Marshall Field’s when they are 
arranged so nicely in rows and patterns.” 

To make the hat box problem inter- 
esting, the teacher asked the boys if they 
could make a cartoon of people with hat 
boxes at Eastertime. “ Perhaps,’’ she 
said, “‘some one of you could make a 
crowd of people carrying hat boxes push- 
ing to get on the bus—wind blowing 
their hats off—some trying to get up to 
the top of the bus—something with 
humor in it. Some of you girls could 
make a real, select hat shop with beau- 
tifully designed boxes, people trying on 
hats, etc.”” The children fell for it. 

When it came to the fish bow] she said, 
“Here is a problem hard enough for an 
artist. I’ll draw on the board step by 
step to show you how the water line fol- 
lows the other lines. Then I’d like to 
have you see who can make the most 
beautiful bowl, who can make the gold- 
fish the brightest, who can make the sea- 
weed look like real seaweed, who can 
give the light that we see on the water. 
Let’s experiment; each use his own idea 
for the coloring. It will be fun to com- 
pare our results when we finish. ”’ 

When it came to the window box she 
asked them to try to make the box look 
like wicker and to try to make it look as 
if the sun was shining on the leaves as it 
really was shining on the real leaves. 

Perhaps if we keep on trying to find 
interesting problems, perspective won't 
be so hard to teach to the youngsters. 
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A Lesson on Drawing Speed 


LAURA B. GRAY 


North Lonsdale, Vancouver, British Columbia 


ris YW children love things that move! 
Talk about speed with the children. 
Most of them know the sensation of 
whizzing along on a train. Recall to 
them how the passing scenery becomes 
blurred into a series of horizontal lines. 
How many have watched a fire engine 
racing off to a fire, a dog running, or a 
Create a speed atmosphere. 
Ask them how it feels when they run 
race’ The wind takes off their hats 
and biows back their hair. 

Have one or two pictures cut from 
magazines to show the children. Show 
one of a motor car at rest and one speed- 
ing. Ask the children how they know 
that one car is moving rapidly and that 
the other is still. Show a picture of a 
boy standing and another running, and 
ask the same questions. 
of the children will be able to tell that 
the way the wheels are drawn show the 
motion in the car, and the long hori- 
zontal lines represent passing scenery, 
and little marks behind the wheels indi- 
dust stirred up. Of course, the 
position of the boy’s body and legs show 
motion in the other picture. 

Have a wheel, or a pair of wheels; let 
the children make a quick sketch of it at 
rest while you hold it. Spin it, and see 
who can draw it in motion. Some will 
probably make a very good attempt, but 
for those who can’t do it well, draw the 


horse race? 


No doubt some 


cate 
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two wheels on the board, very simply 
and rapidly. Let them copy them for 
reference. 

teach the children to draw 
figures using simple lines, and they will 
be able to do all sorts of interesting 
things with them. Draw a boy, using 
just straight lines, on the board at rest, 
and see who can draw another picture 
making the boy walk or run. Make 
picture of a boy running with a cart 
For home work ask the children to ma 

a drawing of a child scooting down t’ e 
road, a dog running, or a boy coasting 
in an artillery car, or failing this, ask 
them to cut out a picture showing speed, 
and bring it to you. 

You will find the children to be 
intensely interested in this lesson, and 
some of the results will be surprisingly 
good. The boys will be particularly in- 
terested in drawing carts and wagons 
that they have made themselves. Chil- 
dren so often feel that drawing is a dull 
thing, quite apart from the life they live; 
once connect the two, and it will be 
fascinating. Don’t discourage them too 
much if the paper is smeared a little, and 
if the child uses his imagination and puts 
in some huge birds and some houses all 
out of proportion. Point out the faults, 
but encourage the initiative and imagi- 
nation that prompted his putting them 
into the picture without being told. 


Once 
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A LESSON ON DRAWING SPEED 
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STUDENTS WILL BE INTERESTED IN DRAWING ACTION AND SPEED BY THE USE OF 
ACTION FIGURES. A STORY OR MOVIE PLOT MAY BE USED AS SHOWN ABOVE 
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Seeing Eyes 


DOROTH 


Yy 


A. JONES 


Art Supervisor, Norwalk, Ohio 


HIRD graders in Norwalk, Ohio, 

find in their springtime drawing 
lessons a splendid opportunity to test 
and train their powers of observation, as 
well as to develop an appreciation of the 
beauties of nature. 

On the first balmy day when it is warm 
enough to sit out doors for half an hour, 
the class, supplied with crayons and 
paper, spends the art period on the play- 
working “tell with 

all about the loveliest tree in 


ground hard to 
crayons” 
the yard. The crayons must show how 
thick the trunk looks, where the lowest 
branches start and how they slant away 
from the trunk, where other branches 
grow, which are large and which are 
small branches, and every other detail 
that little detect. The 
companying sketches are fair samples of 


eyes can ac- 
the results of a period so spent. 

Often, when the art outline calls for 
child 
brings his own model and the class 
happy half 
tulips, 


ee 


drawing spring flowers,’’ each 


spends a hour drawing 
and 


Japanese quince, dandelions and peach 


crocuses and hyacinths 
The secret of success lies in 


But 
whether or not the models are all from 


blossoms. 
having a model for every child. 
the same plant seems to be wholly im- 
We try to make the flower 


“grow on paper’ to show direction of 


material. 
stem, form and placing of blossoms, 
growth of leaves, as well as characteris- 
tic coloring. It is surprising with what 
intentness third grade children will apply 
themselves to this type of problem and 


: 
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the results, each differing from the 
other as the models differ, are always 
gratifying. 

rather 


Many of our feathered 


To get models for birds is 
more difficult. 
friends can be seen in our school yards 
but they are much too active to serve us 
for a lesson of this kind. Neither are we 


fortunate in having a school museum 


which includes stuffed specimens of 
birds. One third grade teacher experi- 
mented last spring with the use of 
colored bird plates similar to those 


offered by the Perry Picture Company. 
These children had spent some time in 
the two previous grades in representing 
common birds in various positions and 
this work was reviewed before the pro- 
ject of producing a set of hand made bird 
After this quick 
review each child was supplied with a 


plates was undertaken. 


bird picture from the teacher’s packet, 
and one lesson was spent in sketching 
the bird, working carefully for true 
proportion, correct balance, and char- 
acteristic details of bill, foot, tail, and so 
forth. 
was 


In a second lesson the sketch 
with the 
characteristic marking and the drawings 


colored care to show 
were trimmed and suitably mounted. 
When the 


monthly 


art supervisor made her 


splendid drawings of 


twenty-five different birds greeted her 


visit, 


from the border above the blackboard. 

Some of the typical ones are shown. 
That man or woman who “has eyes, 

sees not”’ 


vet is sadly handicapped in 


this world. Someone has said, “It is 
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HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR THE MASQUERADE PARTY 


CURTIS 








the close observation of little things 
which is the secret of success—in every 
life.” And again, “The 
enjoyment of beauty is without money 
and without price—it is free to those 


who see and love.”’ We believe that in 


pursuit in 


leading our boys and girls to see and to 


observe closely through such lessons 
as these that we are helping to pave 
their 
what is more important, to true joy in 


life. 


way not only to success but, 

















How to Make Costumes for the 
Masquerade Party 


T IS often a problem how to make attractive 
The 


sketches give ideas that are easily workable. 


costumes for the masquerade party. 


For the boy’s costume, make a half-length 
coat of black crepe paper and finish off the hem 
and the cuffs with white paper. Make a jabot 
of white tissue paper. Make a pair of short 
white knee breeches. 


For the girl’s dress, make a Martha Washing- 
Fashion a large kerchief to fold 
Make a full skirt and have 


gayly colored paniers on each side 


ton costume. 
over the bodice. 


These costumes are sure to be attractive. 


AGNES CURTIS 
Harrington Park, N. J. 
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A LESSON IN THRIFT 





A Lesson in Thrift 


MADZY DE JONG 


Grammar Grade Student, Palo Alto, California 


HARACTERS: Alice, Margaret, 

Thrift Fairy, Spendthrift, Waste, 
Want, Cold, Poverty, Hunger, Need, 
Save-your-money, Queen Thrift, Happi- 
ness, Joy, Gladness, Peace. 


Act I 


(Alice and Margaret are sitting in the 
room. Alice is reading and Margaret is 
sewing. A bag of candy is between 
them on the floor. Alice frowns.) 

MarGARET: What is the matter, 
Alice? 

Auice: This is a book called ‘The 
Life of Benjamin Franklin.” My 
teacher gave it to me to read but I don’t 
want to. I don’t see why everybody is 
talking about banking his money. I 
had rather spend it on candy. 

MarGArReET: That’s just what I was 
thinking about. When you spend your 
money you get something for it—like 
candy or gum, but if you bank your 
money you don’t get anything for it. 
Why, what is that coming? 

Auice: It looks just like a fairy! Oh, 
itis! (Thrift Fairy enters.) 

Farry: Yes, girls, I am the Thrift 
Fairy, and I came to teach you a lesson 
on spending and saving your money. 

Auice: Qh, dear! I suppose she’s go- 
ing to lecture us. 

Farry: No, I’m not going to lecture 
you—I’m really going to show you first 
of all the people who spend their money. 
(Fairy beckons, and Spendthrift enters 
with her followers—Waste, Cold, Want, 
Poverty, Hunger, and Need.) 


SPENDTHRIFT: I am Spendthrift. 
My hands are empty. No one has ever 
taught me to save. These are my 
followers. 

Want: Iam Want. 

Waste: lam Waste. 

Coup (shivering): lam Cold. 

Poverty: I am Poverty. My chil- 
dren are starving. 

HuNGER (gnawing a bone): | am 
Hunger. 

Neep: I am Need. 

ALICE and MARGARET: How dread- 
ful! 

Farry: Yes, it is dreadful, but now | 
will show you the people who save their 
money. (Fairy beckons and Save-your- 
money enters scattering flowers, and fol- 
lowed by Queen Thrift and her followers: 
Happiness, Joy, Gladness and Peace.) 

SAVE-YOUR-MONEY: I am Save-your 
money. My handsare full. 

QUEEN TuriFT: I am Queen Thrift. 
These are my followers. 

Happiness (smiling): I am Happi- 
ness. 

Joy: lam Joy. 

GLADNEss: I am Gladness. 

Pzace: Iam Peace. 

Farry: With whom do you wish to 
go—with Spendthrift’s followers, or 

SPENDTHRIFTS FOLLOWERS: Come 
with us. 

Girts: No, no! 

Fairy: Or with Save-your-money’s 
followers and lead a happy peaceful life? 
SAVE-YOUR-MONEY’S FOLLOWERS: 

Come with us, girls. 
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Girus: Yes, Yes! 
hands.) 


(Save-your-money and 


(They clap their 


her followers 
join their hands together and form a circle 
After per- 
forming a little dance around the girls they 


around the girls and dance. 





CHARACTERS 
IN THE PLAY 
‘“ 


A LESSON 
IN THRIFT” 





leave the stage skipping sideways, holding 
hands. her wand over 
Spendthrift and she slowly leaves the 
stage with her followers. Fairy waits till 
they are off the stage; then she skips off 
the stage waving her wand.) 


Fairy waves 


(CURTAIN 





A PLAY PLANNED 
AND PRODUCED BY 
THE CHILDREN OF 
THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


An Egyptian Art Project 


SADIE HUNT 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


IRECT AIM: To make children 
familiar with Egyptian architecture 
and to give them an interest in Egyptian 
people. 
Indirect 
knowledge of the early history of cotton. 
Material: 
mummies. Egyptian pictures found in 
National Geographic, March, 1926. Post 
these a week in advance. 


aim: To give children a 


Pictures of pyramids and 
(This lesson 


is planned for second-grade children in 
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It is 
serving the double purpose of giving an 


connection with a cotton project. 


appreciation lesson of Egyptian archi- 
tecture and the early history of cotton.) 


THE Story 
Long, long, ago, before you were born, 
even before your great-great-grand- 
mother was born, there lived a little boy 
named Khan, in a far away country 


called Egypt. Khan was much darker 
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than you, with pearly white teeth, and 
dark hair and eyes. His clothes—a long 
white linen robe embroidered in purple 
and gold, made you know that he was a 
son of a prince, and that his father lived 
in the palace of the king. 

Little Khan liked to with his 
father on the tall camels and often they 
would go out past the big fields of cotton 
by the river, where thousands of slaves 
worked. 


ride 


These slaves were men who 
had been captured in war, and had been 
brought back to do the hard work. All 
day long, during the hot summer months 
these men stayed in the hot fields, work- 
ing the cotton, with only a piece of cloth 
on to protect them from the blazing sun. 

After the cotton had been picked, 
Khan would watch them pick out the 
seeds, spin the cotton into thread and 
weave it into cloth. All of this took 
many, many months, for they had it all 
to do by hand. 

One day as Khan was playing he 
heard a great noise in the street. Going 
out, he saw a crowd of people marching 
along, shouting and crying. Curious, 
the little boy followed the people out 
of the city and into the desert. In 
little while they came to a huge queerly 
shaped pile of rocks. 


« 
< 


1 


Always Khan had 
seen this big thing, but never before had 


he been so close to it. He could searcely 
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see the top, even by bending his head 
back. 
were dressed in rich clothes, wearing 
beautiful jewelry. 


He noticed most of the people 


The chariots seemed 
to be of gold and silver and the harness 
of the camels set with precious stones. 
As Khan came even nearer, he saw why 
the people were sad. 
dead. There she lay, all in purest white 
cotton cloth 


The queen was 


the same cotton maybe, 
he had seen growing in the fields that 
He followed the 
royal family into the dark, cool place. 


hot day so long ago. 
Never before had he been inside. They 
led the way through a long, narrow hall. 
Khan was frightened by the darkness 
and the queer music. He turned and 
ran out as fast as his feet could carry 
him. Out past the throng of people 
down the hot sandy road and safely 
home to his mother. He told her of 
what he had seen, and then she told him 
that the big pile of rocks was called a 
pyramid. Only the kings, queens, and 
princes could be buried in this place. 
The kings had these pyramids built big 
and strong so robbers could not break in 
and steal the gold and silver from the 
dead. They also wanted them big and 
And 


today, after thousands of years, these 


strong so they would last always. 


same pyramids are still standing in the 
land of Egypt. 
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Historical Dolls 


HELEN PF. 


BATCHELDER 


Supervisor of Art, Verona, New Jersey 


HE sixth-grade had made an ex- 

cursion to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. They had seen the Egyp- 
tian relics and spent a fascinating hour 
in the wonderful room where stands the 
model of the Parthenon, the Acropolis, 
and so many beautiful copies of ancient 
Greece and Rome. All this came about 
because of the study of ancient civiliza- 
tion in the social science class. 

When the next class met, the trip, of 
course, was the topic of interest, and the 
things with which each one had been 
particularly impressed were enthusias- 
tically discussed. There was one point 
on which nobody was very clear. 

“How did people dress at that time?”’ 

They had seen the statues and there 
were pictures of famous statesmen and 
warriors in their history books, but they 
decided to call on the art deparmtent. 
The accompanying dolls were the result. 

The class numbered thirty-nine pupils, 
too many for much individual help. The 
body of the doll was worked out with 


two separate heads and two pair of feet. 
This was mimeographed on flesh-tinted 
paper. In this way the Egyptian could 
be made to look like the paintings on the 
temple walls, and the heads could be 
used on Egyptian, Greek or Roman. 
The dolls measured from head to foot 
fourteen inches when finished. 

After a discussion of line, color and 
material used by the ancients, with 
plenty of pictures collected by both 
teacher and pupils, each child decided 
upon the country he wished to represent. 
The rest was simply a choice of materials 
paper, the regular 
colored construction paper, and gold and 
For example, the Roman 


colored crepe 
silver paper. 
warrior in the accompanying illustra- 
tion wears a red skirt and all of his 
armor and shield are of silver. 

There was no dictation to this lesson. 
The costumes were created from memory 
after the discussion and study of pic- 
tures. They were completed in three 
forty-minute periods. 


An Indian Sandtable 


VIVIAN 
Mt. Ve 


NSPIRED by the reading and dis- 
cussion of the stories of ‘‘ Hiawatha”’ 
and “The Little Red Child,” from 
“Five Little Strangers’? by Julia Augus- 
ta Schwartz, the second grade pupils at 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, decided to make 


DE WITT 
rnon, lo va 


an Indian village by a lake in the edge 
of a dense forest. 

Large rocks were brought and hills 
and valleys were formed in the sand. 
A lake was made by scooping the sand 
out in one place leaving just enough to 
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HISTORICAL DOLLS BY THE SIXTH GRADE PUPILS OF THE VERONA, NEW 
JERSEY SCHOOLS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF HELEN fF BATCHELDEI 
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How to make 
the tepec from 


paper 


DE WITT 





tepcee 
Cut from 
circle 











. 4 
Pine tree 
andwvirc brace * 





the bottom of the table, and 
placing a glass over the top of the sand 
This lifted 


the glass a distance above the level of 


cover 
piled up around the lake. 


the bottom of the table and gave the 
effect of deep, transparent water. One 


child 


small Indians in it to set on the water, 


brought a wooden canoe with 
and two small canoes made of real birch 
bark were also brought. 

The pine trees were modified from a 
design in “The Little Folks’ Handy 
Book,’”’ by Lina Beard and Adelia B. 
Beard. 


used. 


(‘Common green crepe paper was 
Different add the 
Strips were cut the width of 


shades to 
beauty. 
the paper and five inches wide. One 
third of the strip was cut away and the 
other fringed. This was rolled between 
the thumb and finger around a twenty- 
four inch piece of pliable wire beginning 


at the (A 
formed the tree trunk. 


top the unfringed strip 
The wire was 
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Sticks 
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bent at right angles to the trunk where 
the paper stopped and a ring was formed 
to make a standard which was covered 
the The left 
straight, folded, and crushed to give 


by sand. fringe was 


variety. A large number were made in 
order to give the children an idea of what 
a dense forest is. The small scraps were 
fringed and glued to twigs to make 
bushes and small trees. 

The wigwam pattern was taken from 
THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE. A semi- 
circle with a radius of four and one-half 
inches was used with one corner cut 
away and the other folded back to form 
the door. Different colors of construc- 
tion paper were used and after a study 
of Indian picture writing, the children 
decorated the wigwams with crayolas. 
Three broom straws laced through the 
top and bottom represented poles, while 
a common pin held the wigwam in shape. 


One child brought a little brass kettle 
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PRESERVATION OF TEACHERS’ MATERIAL 











TWO VIEWS OF 


which was tied to a tripod made of small 
Small 
Ten 


sticks and set on a flat stone. 


celluloid wild animals from the 


THE 





INDIAN SANDTABLE 


Cent Store were put in the forest. These 
also proved excellent models for a lesson 
in clay modelling. 


The Preservation of Teachers’ Material 


PHILOMENE CROOKS 
Art Teacher, Duluth, Minnesota 


VERY teacher reads articles in 

magazines and books, which 
would like to keep. At least that has been 
my experience. During the first years 
of my teaching, I kept these in an 
ordinary manila envelope, but when the 


she 


volume increased, | was forced to devise 
other means. 

For the printed matter which I cut 
from magazines I used a looseleaf scrap- 
book. 


which only one side was wanted. 


In this I pasted those items of 
But I 
found that many articles were printed 
consecutively on both sides of the page. 
For these, kodak picture corners were 
useful, enabling me to take out the page 
and use both sides, and then replace it. 


Many times, articles and items of 
interest have to be copied from books 
and magazines. This should be done by 
the typewriter if possible, or at least in 
pen and ink. Those I 
pencil are never recopied—no 


have done in 
matter 
These 


then carefully arranged according to 


how good my intentions. are 
subject in letter-size, paper invoice files 
which can be bought at any stationery 
store for fifty or sixty cents. 

Another method used by a teacher 
friend is filing collected material in index 
folders, which are also very inexpensive, 
and yet of great value in the preserving 
of all material. 
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An Indian Project 


GERTRUDE G. FISHER 


Art Director, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








THE INDIAN PUEBLO PROJECT MADE BY THE SIXTH 


GRADE CHILDREN OF 
UR sixth-grade class learned a great 
deal about the Southwest Indians 

and incidentally worked out an inter- 

esting project which added zest and 
pleasure to the work. 

We used the drawing period to work in 
at first, but when the project was fairly 
under way, the enthusiasm was so great 
that many spare minutes were found and 
time after school was eagerly spent on 
the work. 

The public library yielded a good 
supply of material, both reading matter 
and pictures, which helped in planning 
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EAU 


CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 

the work. The children brought paste- 
board boxes of various shapes and sizes. 
These were fastened together with 
paper fasteners, openings cut for doors 
and windows, and willow twigs run 
through to give the effect of rafters. 


The whole was then covered with 
modeling clay. Ladders were made of 
willow twigs fastened together with 
pins. 


The home completed, we were ready 
for the Indians themselves. We bought 
a dozen celluloid dolls of different sizes. 
They were very pink and white and not 
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SNOW PICTURES FROM COLORED PAPER 





at all like Indians; so we painted them 
with tempera colors. In our study of 
Hopi Indians we learned their mode of 
dress and the characteristic style of 
wearing the hair. To portray this we 
got doll hair and glued on the dolls, 
arranging it in true Hopi fashion. 

The children brought small beads, 
bits of bright yarn and woolen goods, 
and soon our Indians were suitably 
clothed, with the exception of the tiny 
ones whom we learned did not bother 
about clothes anyway. 

Water jars and other pottery were 
molded of clay and tiny beads pressed in 
to form decorative patterns. Kernels 
of corn were threaded and hung on the 
rafters. The janitor found us a large 
tray in which we placed our pueblo 


dwelling and poured sand around it to 
give the desert effect. We sprinkled 
brown kalsomine powder over the sand 
to give the proper color. A little mirror 
in the sand simulated a water hole. 
Very realistic cacti were made of clay 
with bristles from an old hair brush for 
the thorns. 

The little figures were placed as 
though at work, one weaving a blanket, 
one grinding corn, one carrying a jar of 
water up a ladder, another with a pa- 
poose, etc. 

Every child in the room had a part in 
making this project, the total cost of 
which was the twenty-five cents spent 
for dolls. The value of such a project 
to the children cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 


Snow Pictures from Colored Paper 


CARMEN G. 


TRIMMER 


Art Supervisor, East St. Louis, Illinois 


OME interesting winter scenes were 

developed last winter after the first 
snow by Miss Elizabeth Rosenberger, 
teacher of second grade, at Hawthorne 
School, East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Before the picture itself was pro- 
duced the children had lessons in draw- 
ing houses and cutting houses from 
colored cutting papers. They had 
another lesson about trees, drawing and 
cutting various shapes, and another 
lesson using action figures, drawing 
some with crayola free hand and cutting 
silhouettes free hand. 

These houses, trees, and action fig- 
ures were placed in a folder for future 
use and after the first snow it was de- 
cided to use them in a picture. The day 


it snowed, the children suggested that 
they make a “ 
Rosenberger agreed and asked what 
they wished to put in the picture. Some 
of the pupils said, “‘The boys and girls 
we made.” Some said “The houses 
and trees,”’ etc. 

They discussed what would be needed 
for sky and ground and Miss Rosen- 
berger brought out different colors and 
sizes of paper. The sizes of houses, 
trees, and figures needed certain size 
paper for mounting, a fact which they 
considered before selecting their papers. 

Each child placed his best house, 
trees, and figures on the “‘sky and snow”’ 
background. Miss Rosenberger sug- 
gested changes when necessary for im- 


snow picture.’’ Miss 
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provement, and after it was satisfactory 
to all, the children pasted each part in 
place and pictures were mounted as 
each child wished. 

The compositions were put in press 
When they 
brought out for final inspection some of 
the children wanted fences put in the 


for several days. were 


This was done with cray- 
The chil- 


dren tried straight fences and crooked 


foreground. 
ola after due consideration. 


fences on the blackboard and each put in 
his own fence. 

The children were then allowed to use 
in another picture the trees and action 
They did 
this without any special supervision by 


figures which they had left. 
the teacher. They had a good time and 
learned much about composition, sizes, 
what to place in foreground, middle 
distance, ete. They were quite proud of 


their results. 


A Colonial Day Project 


PHILOMENE CROOKS 


Art Teacher. Duluth. 


HE boys and girls of my fourth 
grade had many times heard the 
story of the coming of the Pilgrims. | 
felt that if the children were really to 
appreciate the sacrifice and hardships of 
those early pioneers, they must study the 
life and conditions of the Colonial period. 
There is hardly another subject for a 
project which furnishes so much fac- 
tional knowledge and opportunities for 
work in industrial art. The project can 


be carried on for as long or short a 


period of time as best fits the individual 
teacher’s plans. 
The foilowing outline was used: 


I. History oF THE PILGRIMS 

1. What was meant by religious freedom and 
why the Pilgrims sacrificed home and 
country to obtain it. 

2. Reason for leaving Holland, the country 
which offered them this freedom in choice 
of religion. 

3. Story of the trip across the ocean in the 


small Mayflowe T. 
Il. LocATION OF THE SETTLEMENT 


1. Good soil for the raising of food 
2. Springs and brooks of fresh water 


Vinne sota 


3. Nearby forests from which lumber could 
be obtained for houses and building of the 
stockade 

Plenty of wild game 


_ 


\ harbor which was deep enough for the 


entrance of the ships from England 


LIl. SHELTER 
1. A 


and a church or Meeting House as it was 


“Common House” was built of logs 


most commonly called. 


Gradually other houses of logs were added 
The heavy cannon was dragged from the 
Mayflower to the top of a hill in the center 
of the 
manded all directions 


settlement, from where it com- 


Hinges on the doors were made ol pleces of 
leather 


Oiled paper was used for windows 


l\ loop 

1. Colonists nearly starved first winter be- 
cause of lack of food 
Corn obtained from Indians was saved for 


the next year’s seed 


The small supply of ammunition limited 


the amount of wild game that could be shot 
and used for fc » rd. 
The next year’s Thankgiving Feast was an 


— 


expression of gratitude 


Bean porridges and hasty puddings were 


common menus. 
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6. No cattle were brought over on the May- 
flower, so that there was no milk or butter 
for about the first three years. 


V. CLOTHING 


—_ 


The first wash day. 
The making of the cloth by use of the 
spinning wheels and looms. 


to 


VI. FurRNISHINGS OF THE HoME 

Fireplace and bake oven. 

Consisted of only crude furniture which 
could be made from rough lumber, as yet 
there were no saw mills. 

Lighting of pine knots or candles. 

4. A few dishes of pewter but mostly of wood. 
Iron pots. 

Methods of cooking food. 


~ 


t 


w 


a | 


VII. InpusrrRiIes 
1. Home. 
(a) Preparing meals. 
(b) Preparation of the flax and wool for 
spinning. 
(c) Making of soap and candles 
2. Trade. 

(a) Preparation of the cargo sent back to 
England. 

(b) Colonists worked hard to repay to the 
London merchants the money borrowed 
for the financial part of their under- 
taking. 

c) Trade consisted of 
(1) Lumber 
(2) Furs. 

(a) Developed the fur trade between 
colonists and Indians. 

Manufacture of their own necessities 


we 


(a) Because of the distance from England 
and the poverty of the colonists this was 
necessary 

b) Kinds. 

1) Clothing manufacturing began and 
developed until now the New England 
states are the leading group of states in 
this industry. 

2) Tanning of leather 

(3) Lumbering. 

VIIL. Lire in THe CoLony 
1. Beating on drums to call people to the 
meeting house. 

2. The pole with the rabbit foot on one end 
which was used by the sexton to rap on the 
head of naughty boys, and the other end, 
where a rabbit tail was nailed, to tickle the 


~ 
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faces of the adults when they were caught 
napping during services 


w~ 


Length of these services 


—_— 


The corn huskings and apple paring bees 
of later years. 


IX. CoRRELATION 


History already given. 


~ 


2. Language. 

(a) Topics such as “How the Colonists 
Made Candles,” “Trips with Miles 
Standish,”’ ete., were given to the 
children. I have never seen such inter- 
est in composition as exhibited during 
this work. Rules of punctuation, spell- 
ing and paragraph writing just seemed 
to take care of themselves. 

(b) Poem study of the “Landing of the 
Pilgrims. ”’ 

3. Geography: 


(a) Location on map. 

(b) Climate. 

(c) Nearby waters. 

(d) Route traced from England to North 
America. 

(e) The story of the first corn raised was 
continued to its present day cultivation 
and the states leading in its production 
Salt, sugar and other foods were studied 
on the same plan. 

f) The sources of the production of wool 
and cotton, which the mothers of the 
colonies wove into cloth, were studied 

4. Reading. 

(a) Stories dealing with the life in the 
colonies during those early days were 
obtained from the library. These were 
read during unoccupied time and re- 
ported on by pupils during morning 
exercises. Once a week each child was 
given the opportunity to read a para- 
graph which he had selected from one 
of these stories. This paragraph had to 
contain information on the general sub- 
ject. Even the parents commented 
upon the effectiveness of this device 

5. Art. 

(a) Pictures were drawn and painted, 
depicting the various activities of the 
colonists, such as “The First Wash 
Day,” “Exploring the New Land,” 
“Making a Shallop,”’ ‘Indians Bringing 
their Gifts to the Thanksgiving Feast 
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(b) Sandtables. 

(1) Colonial homes.' 
(2) Early Plymouth.* 

(c) Frieze of Pilgrims’ activities, such as 

‘Preparing for the Thanksgiving Feast,”’ 
“The Pilgrims Tilling their Gardens,” 
“Plymouth Rock.” 

(d) The children corn 
which were husked and shelled. The 
kernels were then ground in different 
ways between two stones, then in an old 
coffee mill and lastly in a food chopper. 

(e) Making of soap. Following is a way 
by which it can be made: 


brought ears of 


Put 6 teaspoonfuls of fat into a cup 
and 1 teaspoonful of lye into another. 
Into the latter pour a teaspoonful of 
water. Then pour the lye water into 
the fat, and add 1 teaspoonful of am- 
monia. Stir this until thick like cream 
and then pour out. It will then harden. 
This gives children an idea of how soap 
is made 

(f) Making of candles. 

We tacked four 5-inch pieces of very 
thick cord to the end of a stick about 
8 inches long, 1 inch wide and % inch 


thick, in such a way that all the pieces 


of cord could be dipped at once into a 
basin of melted tallow. This had to be 
repeated until the candles were made. 

(g) Cut-out work of the tools which 
colonists had. These were spades for 
digging the soil, hoes for cultivating the 
crops, and sickles for reaping. Flails 
were made of timber to thresh the grain. 

(h) A small quantity of wool was obtained 
from a large packing house. This was 
then washed and prepared for use by the 
children. They were then shown how the 
strands are woven to make the threads. 
This may be continued by studying the 
kinds of spinning wheels used. A study 
of looms in this connection is also val- 
uable. 

(i) The children took great delight in col- 
lecting pictures and these were either 
mounted or used in the making of 
“Colonial Day Scrapbook.” 

}) Picture study lessons were given, using 
“The Pilgrims going to Church,”’ the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims’ and the 
“Return of the Mayflower.’’ All these 
pictures were painted by Boughton 
and can be purchased from any picture 
company for a few cents each. 


Basketry as a Project 


MRS. KATHRYN POWELL 


Memphis, Tennessee 


UPILS of Church Home were de- 

lighted over the announcement that 
material for basket weaving would be 
furnished the school. 

A plan was formulated by which 
basketry could be used for project 
teaching. Topic study by groups facili- 
tated the process of searching many 
books for the desired information. A 
brief review of basketry from the Bibli- 
cal story of Moses to the present day was 


‘Pictures of these are found on pp. 101 and 105, “Illustrative Handwork,”’ by Ella V. Dobbs. 
*Pictures of this are found on pp. 30, 32, 36, 38, and 40, “School Drawing a Real Correlation,”’ by 


Daniels. Milton Bradley Co. 


made, and the pupils stressed the fact 
that it was important industry of the 
American Indians. Many of the Indian 
designs and means of dyeing the reed 
were discussed. 

Interest first centered in the following 
topics: where and how the reed grows; 
how it is prepared for market; the ship- 
ping and receiving ports; route of trans- 
portation by water and land from the 
shipping port to the receiving port and 


Macmillan Co. 
Fred H 
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then to Memphis; comparison of the 
plant with similar plants in our locality; 
economic conditions of India, the coun- 
try from which the reed is exported; 
contrast between economic conditions 
and government of India and United 
States. 

Relief maps and the globe were ex- 
tensively used in determining the loca- 
tion, topography and climatic conditions 
of India. 

Baskets requiring only the simple 
weaves were made before attempting 
those of more intricate designs. After 
pupils learned the weaves they were 
required to weave one basket from oral 
directions and one from printed direc- 
tions and one from original design. 

Although baskets for every con- 
ceivable use were made no two were of 
the same design. When using wooden 
bottoms pupils were required to find the 
circumference from the diameter, also to 
divide that by some fraction to deter- 
mine the number of spokes needed, or the 
circumference as given and the diameter 
found in order to adjust the compass to 
the size circle needed. 

As each weave was mastered, more 
difficult ones were attempted. Ad- 
vanced pupils often used as many as 
nine different weaves in one basket, 
making very attractive designs. The 
most attractive basket, trays, coaster 
sets, ete., were produced by a com- 
bination of beads and reed. These were 
finished in two-tone effects using bronze 
powder and banana oil. Those desiring 
Indian effects used reed which they had 
dyed to match the different colors of the 
design. 

Many problems 


arithmetical were 
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solved from estimating distance of 
transportation by sea and land, by 
estimating cost of each basket, per- 
centage saved by buying wholesale 
instead of retail, dividing number of 
baskets into pounds of reed to determine 
amount required. 

Economy of time, an important ele- 
ment in all educational work, was 
practiced by having the discussions on 
geography, history, civics, and nature 
study while the pupils were weaving. 
Much of it, however, as was the arith- 
metic and composition, was left over for 
special periods. 

The composition consisted of writing 
descriptions of the articles pupils ex- 
pected to make or had made; to write 
what they remembered of the discus- 
sions, to write “for sale’’ ads and make 
posters describing the articles. 

Many practical facts as to the use 
of stain, paints, and varnishes were 
impressed. 

Instructor’s aim: to use basketry as a 
project in teaching certain facts of edu- 
cational value; to promote motor con- 
trol, to develop aesthetic taste; for 
pupils to use as gifts or to sell in order 
that they would feel the need of the 
project. 

This interesting and enjoyable project 
taught many useful lessons which will 
transfer over into other of life’s activi- 
ties. It developed habits of application 
and industry; consciousness that cheer- 
ful attitude toward one’s work tends to 
eliminate errors; rewards are measured 
by efficiency; service rendered others 
increases one’s own happiness and en- 
ables us better to adapt to social condi- 
tions. 
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Supervision in the Lower Elementary Grades 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


UST what is a supervisor’s business 


J after all? 


possibly she would say, “Why, to see 


If you asked the teacher, 


that we do the work and give a certain 
number of minutes a day to it”’; or if she 
minded and 
daring, she might flippantly remark, 
“To draw a check”’; and if you asked the 
supervisor herself, she’d likely answer, 
“To get the goods!” which is certainly 
very true. However, that is putting it 
rather bluntly, to say the least; for after 


were less serious more 


all is said and done, when every direction 
has been properly given and every 
detail correctly attended to, if there be 
omitted the two most important things 


of all 


resulting goods will surely be found on 


inspiration and sympathy, the 


the bias. 

Do you know, it is very hard to put 
one’s self in another’s place unless we've 
been there ourselves—unless we have 
once felt a mortal panic when a pupil an- 
nounced that he had seen the “ 
stupefier” outside! I have vivid recol- 
lections of those hectic days when I was 


drawing 


a grade teacher, and one of the species 
hove in sight. If one of us was lucky 
enough to see him first, she sent little 
feet scurrying to her favorite pals to say 
that Mr. Supervisor was on the way; or 
if the principal happened to be the ob- 
servant scout, every room phone would 
be punched at once, and she’d have the 
building notified in two clicks of the 
receiver; for as each teacher answered, 
she had only to repeat the news till they 
were all outwardly notified and inwardly 
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petrified. And then, after an age of 
anxious waiting, a youngster near the 
door hissed, “ Here he is now!” and the 
principal appeared with the dread visitor 
in tow, it was almost a superhuman 
achievement to give a_ presentable 
lesson. 

Fortunately, modern supervision has 
kept up with the times; and while it has 
grown more efficient, it has also grown a 
heart. 


who 


The supervisor has become a pal 
with the 
message, “‘Here comes help!’ 


welcome 

He 
seeking, not the faults, but all the good 
which he can find. Never fear that he 
will miss the rest; and after all, it’s so 
much easier to find the good; for it is a 


carries him 


IS 


sure thing that one always runs up on 
that for which he is looking. Having 
something to praise creates a pleasant 
atmosphere and a receptive spirit for 
criticism; it insures a future welcome; 
and when he leaves, it isn’t a stereotyped 
speech that he hears when the class 
rises and says, “Goodbye, Mr. Super- 
visor. We hope you'll come again’; 
but most probably it will be the real 
1 freckle-faced incorrigible 


‘ 
< 


thing from 
who scorns the niceties of speech and 
says, “I wisht you’d come every day!” 

First of all, directions must be given 
clearly. It is all too easy to think that 
everyone else understands a thing be- 
cause it is simple for us. That very 
facility of doing is likely to get us into 
trouble by making us forget that the 
other fellow isn’t a Raphael or a mind 


reader. A teacher must know what she 
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is to teach; then when she runs upon a 
snag she makes a note of it and waits 
expectantly for the supervisor’s visit, for 
that is his business to help her over the 
rough places. So often, a thing that 
seems impossible just dwindles away to 
the ease of falling off a log when we 
know how; and when one conducts the 
lesson and demonstrates what a simple 
thing it is and what joyful results it 
brings, it just naturally inspires the 
teacher to the point of going him one 
better before his next visit. 

A printed course of study should be on 
every desk, but this should not be rigidly 
followed. Every school is a law unto 
itself, and has its individual problems 
and needs; and it is here that art should 
demonstrate its usefulness by correlating 


with the school activities. Hectograph 
copies of definite directions and new 
ideas should supplement the regular 
work so that young teachers will feel 
that they have something to follow. 

Problems which serve a distinct pur- 
pose in the home, such as Christmas 
tree decorations, Easter favors, valen- 
tines, etc., may be given back to the 
children for use; but if the bulk of the 
work be kept till the supervisor’s visit, 
he will be able to give helpful criticism 
on what has been done. Then, put into 
an attractive folder, it makes quite a 
happy art collection to take home to 
show Mother. 

So this, then, is supervision—a helping 
hand, an understanding heart, and a 
whale of a smile wherever you go! 
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Enter St. Valentine 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Atlanta, Georgia 


" NE I love, 
Two | love,” 

Yes, I fear I love them all—the 
cunning heartshaped things with their 
wheedling verse full stuffed with blarney. 
It gets in the very air, and little thrills 
run up and down our fancy, for ’tis only 
once a year that St. Valentine parades, 
and old and young alike, as long as 
they’re really young, join in the merry- 
making with a will. 

Oh, it’s such fun to go into a room 
full of happy little ones and say, ‘‘How 
would you like to make some valen- 
tines?’’ No need to prick your ears for 
the answer, for it comes bouncing back 
in a clapping of hands that would make 
St. Valentine himself smile a mile. And 
when, at least, some of the bricks of art 
are laid on such a firm foundation of 
joy, what will the future bring? For 
certain it is, there’s bound to grow out 
of every act of a little child, an impres- 
sionable child, an attitude toward it, be 
it joyful, antagonistic, or indifferent; 
and mercy on the aesthetic sense of those 
who acquire the latter. 

Johnny of the Kindergarten can cut a 
heart—a fine, smooth fellow all of red; 
and he has learned the art of making 
them of any size all by himself. Bril- 
liant wrapping paper may furnish the 
wherewithal in the school where pennies 
must be counted like sheep, and the 
shearing comes not from the scantily 
filled purse, but instead, a use is found 
for an otherwise worthless article, and 
thrift is welcomed as a daily playmate. 


Johnny then takes home to Mother, as 
he should, the gift of his whole heart. 

Mary of Grade I builds a snowman. 
He’s a jolly creature made of three balls 
of white paper atop a bank of white. A 
big red heart forms his apron and pro- 
claims his trade, and the addition of an 
old battered black hat and arms of 
black, for all the world like twigs stuck 
awry at the sides, makes him a happy 
hobo of a snowman, after little black 
paper coals have been pasted on for 
eyes, nose, and mouth. He’ll stand 
alone too, and the rule is brought into 
use in making a support for the back- 
a strip one inch at the top and five inches 
at the bottom is just right for our jolly 
fellow to lean upon. 

There are hearts galore for the playful 
mind, old-fashioned woven ones that 
takes back to the little red schoolhouse 
when St. Valentine was just as busy as 
he is now—big blue ones cut from a six- 
inch square and woven with seven white 
bands one-half inch wide, four ends 
extending in different lengths below. 
Most attractive they are if small blue 
hearts be pasted on the ends; and they 
carry quite a bit of love from second 
graders in blue envelopes pasted to the 
backs. 

But oh, you just don’t know what a 
delightful third grade problem is the 
heart lady with a heart-shaped face cut 
from a quarter sheet of orange construc- 
tion paper, and eyes, nose and mouth 
colored with crayons! Her hair, cut 
from the top of another heart the same 
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size may have a demure little part flowers, or birds of paradise cut from 
down the center, or roguish curls around contrasting hues. Neck pieces of still 
the ears. Another heart of the same another heart ruffs, and imagination it- 
size forms the hat. These are placed _ self is given free reign; and such attrac- 
a-tilt, right in the latest style, with one tive paper flappers appear that it is a 
eye hid; or the tip may point straight most worth-while problem for little 
up, tailored as you please. And what people to tickle their originality and use 
adorable touches may be added in giving a hearty welcome to St. 
jeweled pins made of varicolored scraps, Valentine. 
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A VALENTINE IDEA DEVELOPED FROM PAPER DOILIES BY JANI 
REHNSTRAND, ART DIRECTOR, STATE NORMAL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


The School Arts Magazine, Januar 19 
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A PAGE OF VALENTINE HEARTS DESIGNED BY THE 
PUPILS OF MISS EDITH MCCOY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ELIX J. KOCH, whose articles ap- 

pear in THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
developed a field almost exclusively his 
own. 

This consists in hunting out just the 
strange, odd and curious features which 
may attach to every conceivable field of 
human activity. The story of these is 
secured by him in person from the parties 
closest concerned. Photographs are then 
taken by him to illustrate all inter- 
esting and out-of-the-ordinary phases 
of the work. The manuscripts and pic- 
tures are dispatched to the magazine in 
this country whose field they fit most 
closely. Duplicates go, in most cases, 


OR pul. ws : 


With Our 


Contributors 


“A Who's Who 
in Art 
Education 








r Koch 
en a 
Nature 
olory 











to equivalent publications in England, 
Australia and France. 

Koch has been engaged at ‘ queer- 
corner hunting’ some twenty-seven 
years now. He has kept every note he 
has taken from the start. Also, every 
negative of his pictures has been care- 
fully preserved. He has some thirty 
thousand films. They illustrate every 
conceivable phase of modern life. The 
American government, the French, Bel- 
gian, and British governments have 
copies of his photographs in their files. 
At his death the collection goes to this 
government. It should form the picto- 
rial record of the Mid-West of our time. 
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Mr. Koch studied art in the public 
schools of Cincinnati. He is a graduate 
of the University of Cincinnati, ’04, 
taking the A. B. degree. Heisaregular 
contributor to many journals devoted to 
education. 

His especial contribution is the put- 
ting human interest and then actual art 
into the illustrations used by technical, 
and other informative 


trade highly 


publications. Every picture, he proves, 
can have its human touch, and tell its 
scientific story as well along with it. 
Koch is forty-five now. His home is 
Cincinnati, but 
wherever public interest calls. 


you may meet him 


He has 
travelled from northern Labrador to 
South America and from Alaska to the 
edge of Asia, gathering material for his 
scripts. 

thousand publications 


Some three 


instruct him definitely to keep an eye 
out for strange, curious matter in their 
fields. 
infant care to those given to the care of 


These range from journals on 


monuments and cemeteries. His ‘‘Little 
Journeys” series is in use in public 
schools. His “‘Syndicating to Sunday 
Supplements” is the standard text on 
this subject. 

Koch is a bachelor. His home, 
Queer Corners, is in the farther suburbs 
some seven miles from the heart of Cin- 
cinnati. He keeps it a picture place, 


true to its name. A thousand roses 
Big locusts drop white flowers 
W ild birds 
Here 
he has his study, writing and illustrating 
We shall trust 


from his 


cover it. 
and flood it with perfume. 
have been coaxed to nest around. 


the articles indicated. 


to have many more such 


‘sanctum ”’ in our pages here. 

















FRIEZES 
MADE ON 
WRAPPING 


























A FRIEZE MADE ON WRAPPING PAPER BY THE COLLEGE METHODS CLASS, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, UNDER 
JESSIE TODD THIS WAS MADE TO SHOW GRADE CHILDREN AND INSPIRE THEM TO MAKE OTHER FRIEZES 
USING THEIR OWN IDEAS 
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(Concluded from page 280 

fer. In planning a design for this work, 
it is best to make the forms a little larger 
than desired when finished, for in 
modelling there is a tendency to en- 
croach upon the parts in relief. After 
the pattern is clearly traced, make a 
firm line around the design using the 
sharp-pointed tool held at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. With the 
blunt, rounding tool press down the 
background, modelling away from the 
design with short strokes. When fin- 
ished, the background should present a 
smooth, even texture. If a higher 
relief is desired, this is accomplished by 
pressing heavily and evenly with the 
broad pointed tool all around the lines 
and working toward the part to be 
raised. The leather must be repeatedly 
dampened during the process, to keep it 
in a pliable condition. 

Modelling is really good drawing, and 
with continued practice with the tools, 
the student will discover many ideas of 
his own. Too much detail should 
always be avoided. Treat the material 
in a flat and decorative manner, striving 
only for enough detail to break the 
monotonous spaces and to add interest 
to the finished work. 











Interpretive 
Costume Design 
By Rose Nerzorec Kerr 
In 4 folios of 12 plates each 
1. Egypt, Greece, Rome 

2. The Orient 

3. The Age of Chivalry 
4. American Costume 
Price each folio, $1.00 p.p. 
Price four folios, $4.00 p.p 


Sample plates on request 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 


Dept. S 
736 W. 173rd St., N.Y. 











Teachers of Art: 


Miniatures in Colors*of the celebrated “Master- 
pieces” are in greater demand than ever! Send 
your orders early! 

GEORGE H. CLARK 


307 South Franklin Street - - Syracuse, New York 








History of Painting 
in 


Colored Prints 








A selected group of forty-seven 
color prints, representing the 
history of painting. 


This special collection contains the 
works of those great masters who have 
strived for and obtained the mastery 
of their craft. This beautiful set of 
colored prints is priced so low that it 
is within the means of every student 
of art. 


Only $1.88 for the complete set 
or four cents each. 
The size is suitable for accurate study of color 


” 


and design. $14"x8" 


Send today for this remarkably fine set of 


inexpensive colored prints 


Our booklet listing the world’s Great Master- 


pieces of art sent on request 

A complete listing of the world’s greatest Art 
reproduced in University Prints sent you on 
receipt of this coupon 

Nami 

STREET & No 

City 


5. A. M. 5-29 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Elizabeth F. Hague, 


STUDIES 1N ConDuwUCT. 
Mary Chalmers, and Marie A. Kelly. Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., New York. Price, $1.00 

A long-felt and growing need for a text 
which can be used in 
etiquette conduct in the 
grades is here fulfilled. It 
a definite moral code for youth a group of 
stories and chapters entitled “You Be the 
Judge” dealing with the child’s small, fre- 
quently recurring social problems, discussions 
of which serve to cultivate right habits and 


discussions of 
elementary 


class 
and 


contains besides 


“Studies in Conduct” 
vital 
personal matter to every child and is an answer 
to the demand for a book which will emphasize 


attitudes toward life. 


makes character development a and 


character education of school children 


* 
o° 


THe Art Sprrit. Robert Henri. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Price, $2.65 

This is a collection, admirably compiled by 
Margery Ryerson, of notes, articles, fragments 
of letters and talks to students dealing not only 
with the philosophy of art but also giving 
practical aid to becoming a figure painter. 

“The Art Spirit’? makes clear the relation- 
ship of art to life and is filled from cover to 
cover with observations, wise, profound, and 
witty. There is a delightful air of intimacy 
about the book which the reader cannot fail 
to enjoy. It is like listening to the artist talk- 
ing familiarly to his students and friends. Mr. 
Henri’s thought is not mere theory, but the 
result of practical experience, the fruit of a 
working knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of good work. 


2, 
*° 


Tue Maaic Reatm or THE Arts. Henry 
Turner Bailey. The Davis Press, Worcester, 
Mass. Price, $1.50. 

An inspiration to acquiring an artistic hobby 
which will acquaint one with the “Realm of 
the Immortals” and “The Higher Citizenship.” 
Mr. Bailey’s theme for this booklet is essentially 
an address he prepared more than twenty years 
ago for some normal school students and is full 
to overflowing with allusions both scholarly and 
homely to the works of art, the literature, and 


the legends and folk-lore of many generations. 
The writer teaches us the value of making ac- 
quaintances of all the famous personages of 
history and literature from Cleopatra to St. 
Paul and Tom Sawyer; he teaches his readers 
the value of science, of religion, of art to our 
every-day lives. 

He stresses the need of the present generation 
for an interest in the “Magic Realm of the 
Arts.”” “What do we do with our lesiure time,” 
he asks. 


smoking or drinking? 


“Do we spend it doing nothing or 
In joy-riding, dancing, 
feeding or gulping the movies?”’ This is the 
time we could spend in lasting pleasures. This 
is a small book not more than an hour’s reading, 
but well worthy of anyone’s time—a good 
entrance to the ‘‘ Magic Realm of the Arts.’ 


2. 
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Tur Book or WeavinG. Anna Nott Shook 
The John Day Co., New York. Price, $10.15 

Those who have enjoyed a summer course at 
the Homekraft School of Weaving, Peekskill, 
.  - Anna Nott 
Shook, the author of this book. With a back- 
ground of life among the people of the Black 


need no introduction to 


Hills, an art course in a Western college, special 
courses at the Roycroft shops and the Metro- 
politan Museum, the author took up weaving 
After 
years of concentrated effort to make the hand 


as a vocation and avocation as well 
loom and its products practical and profitable 
in homes, schools, and camps, and as a factor 
in the healing of the sick in hospitals and 
institutions, this book has been written. It is 
tells of the 
beginnings of weaving and of the weaving today. 
It tells how to weave, what to weave, and who 
It illustrates all the processes 


a standard work on the art. It 


should weave. 
of weaving and reproduces on twelve beautiful 
color pages works of the weaving art. The loom 
and its equipment, the necessary materials, 
design, dyeing, color—everything essential and 
many things inspirational have been literally 
“woven” into this fascinating book. Indi- 
vidual experiences of those who, under varied 
circumstance, have taken up weaving as an 
avocation add a practical as well as a human 
interest touch to a book of unusual excellence. 
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FOUR COVER DESIGNS, USING CURRENT MAGAZINES AS SUBJECTS, MADE 
OF THE SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOL ABBIE L. PIERCE, 
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